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TO YOUNG MEN GENERALLY 
WHO ARE 

"perplexed in faith but pure in. deed, 
and especially to the young men 
of trinity college, dublin, 
who listened to my 
ponnellan lectures with apparent interest, 

i dedicate this book 






PREFACE 
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A CERTAIN admiral, when congratulated upon 
a victory he had won, said, "It was easy 
enough to fight the battle, but now I have to write 
an account of it to the Admiralty." I can sympathise 
with this admiral, having, by a regulation regarding 
the Donnellan lectureship, to write out my lectures, 
which were given extempore, and make a book of 
them. 

These lectures were addressed not to the Fellows, 
Professors, and other wise men of Trinity College, 
Dublin, but to the babes or undergraduates of that 
J/ma Mater » Most of my predecessors seem to have 
reversed the process. They were so clever and learned 
that what they said was Greek to the younger portion 
of their hearers. It was listened to with open-mouth 
wonder, but only a few presumed to understand. No 
one could complain that I was either learned or clever, 
I spoke to the young men in white surplices as simply 
as I do to my usual congregations of young men in the 
red coats of soldiers. 
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PREFACE 

The subjects and the order in which they are 
treated were suggested by the doubts that came into my 
own mind, and by the order of their coming. Those 
matters only are touched upon that were difficulties 
to myself, and the answers given to them, though 
they are, I know well, not the best, are the ones that 
answered me. 

There was a time when an anecdote in a university 
sermon would have been supposed to have marred its 
glacial perfection. That time is passed, and I have 
introduced them occasionally for the purpose of illus- 
tration. Much should be excused in one who was 
only the Undergraduate's , Donnellah lecturer. I 
addressed myself to young men who did not sit in 
the seat of the scornful and who had not altogether 
decided for the devil. 

Only the first six chapters are Donnellan lectures, 
but as these were not enough to make a book I added 
other matter bearing on the wide subject of doubt 
and faith. 

A few extracts from the fourth lecture were 
reported in the newspapers, and to one apparently 
harmless statement serious objection was taken. The 
statement was that the truth of Christianity is proved 
by our Lord's resurrection, by the evidences for the 
Gospels and for the Epistles,, and not at all by the 
eccentricities of an ass or of a whale. Replying to 
this, one man, with a plentiful lack of humour, asked, 
'* If I do not believe that Balaam's ass actually spoke, 

• • • 
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how can I believe in any clergyman who opens his 
mouth ? " Even if there be a family likeness between us 
and what St. Francis of Assisi used to call "my brother 
the ass," we clergymen will be believed, if we deserve 
the reputation of saying only what we hold to be 
true, and of not professing to believe what in our 
secret minds seems false. My object was to show 
that sceptics who ridicule this or that narrative in 
the Old Testament do not prove the Christian religion 
&lse, that their assaults are aimed at interpretations 
and theories which have not been held by some of 
the best Christians, and are not required by the 
Church of England. 

The work now introduced may be unsystematic, 
illogical, or even contradictory in parts ; but is not 
this to be expected in every theological treatise ? In 
what used to be called the "Queen of Sciences" we 
only throw finite, very finite thoughts at the infinite, 
and often two statements may be equally true though 
they seem to us to contradict each other, and we 
know not how to reconcile them. The short and 
simple method is to shut our eyes to one of the 
statements. Then there is no contradiction, but then 
our eye is not single and our whole body is not full 
of light. 

We warn professional theologians not to waste 
their time and eyesight reading the following pages. 
There is nothing in them they do not know, and 
they will think that they could have said it all much 
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better themselves. One cannot write anything new 
even if it be false, on such a well-worn theme as 
doubt and faith ; but I shall be thankful if old 
thoughts are put in a way that will lead even one 
young man to consider the things that make for peace 
in this his day — in the sunny day of his youth. 

When a certain session of the Church of Scotland 
began with great expectations, an old minister, in his 
opening prayer, asked the Almighty so to guide " this 
great gathering that it may do no harm." Consider- 
ing the history of Mansel's Bampton Lectures and 
the depressing, disheartening nature of much of our 
apologetic literature, concerning which R. H. Hutton 
says ("Theological Essays," p. i68), "If I wished 
to doubt the possibility of Revelation, I should take 
a course of reading in defence of it " — considering 
this, the writer of the present humble contribution 
earnestly prays that if it is not privileged to do good 
God would at least prevent it from doing harm. 

When a clergyman speaks or writes in defence of 
the faith, at least fifty per cent, of credit is deducted 
for professional advice. After all, it is thought, he 
is only fighting for his bread-and-butter. To disarm 
this prejudice may I say that my bread and a 
scraping of butter is safe, and that I fear and hope 
for nothing. 

Nor can it be said that I do not understand doubt. 
Alas ! it would be truer to say that I have only some- 
times believed than that I have never doubted. This 



PREFACE 

being so, there will not be found in my book the 
patronising cocksureness of conscious orthodoxy, but 
rather the spirit of a comrade who says, " We arc 
in an awkward place ; let us see how we can get 
out of it." 
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" god's orthodoxy is truth " 



** Prove all things 5 hold fast that which is good," — i Thess, v. 21. 

*' As for the truth it endureth and is always strong ; it liveth and 
conquereth for evermore . . . the heaven blesseth it." — i Exdras iv. 
36, 38. 

MUCH IS said about the unbelief of our day, but 
it is nothing like what it was in 1736 when 
Bishop Butler wrote in the preface to his " Analogy " 
that it had "come to be taken for granted that 
Christianity is not so much a subject of inquiry as 
that it has at length been discovered to be fictitious." 
And the scepticism of our time is serious, earnest, and 
reverent, which it was not in the Bishop's day, as we 
see from his further complaint, that all people of dis- 
cernment had set up Christianity as a principal subject 
of mirth and ridicule. Those who now tell us that 
science and criticism have entirely undermined the 
foundations of our faith do so not certainly in mirth, 
but with pathetic regret. 

As a matter of fact, however, science and criticism 

of recent years, taken as a whole, as well as the labours of 
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historians and antiquarians, have strengthened rather 
than undermined the foundations of Christianity. 
Leading scientists are not the rabid materialists they 
were formerly, and the theory of evolution, which 
was once so dreaded, has not only received Christian 
baptism but has become a licensed Church worker. ^ 
For half a century the mythical theory of Strauss and 
the tendency tenets of Baur troubled educated Chris- 
tians, but now even liberal theology in Germany 
renounces all compromising association with the 
former, and the latter is discredited at Tiibingen itself. 
Harnack, who now represents the Tubingen school, 
admits that the Synoptic Gospels belong to the first 
century, and that St. John's was not later than 
no A.D. In Great Britain Bishop Lightfoot, our 
own Provost, and others have shown by the simple 
methods of correcting dates that the fifth Gospel, 
imagined by Strauss, Baur, and company, is more 
difficult to believe than are the old four. The 
sentimentalism of Renan is no longer fashionable, but 
the studies of this last scholar, and of others with as 
much learning and more reverence, have brought the 



^ The greatest living German psychologist, Professor Wundt, says, 
as quoted by Mr. Mivart : *' The psychical life is not the product of 
the bodily organism, but the bodily organism is rather a psychical 
creation." This eminent physio-psychologist, then, after long investi- 
gation, arrives at the conclusion held by idealists in all times. He is of 
opinion with the poet that "soul is form, and doth the body make." 

So it is that the cannon which one generation turned upon the lines 
of the army of Christ, are melted into church bells for the next. 
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circumstances of our Lord's earthly life closer to us, 
and there is a return to the real Jesus from the con- 
ventionalities of theological idealism. 

Resulting from these and other causes a reaction 
has come about in favour of belief, not, perhaps, in 
the letter, but in the spirit of Christianity, This 
spirit was never more influential, as it seems to me, 
in legislature, in intercourse between the rich and the 
poor and bet\yeen the strong and the weak, and in 
human afl?airs generally, than it is at present. 

And yet an attentive listener in our day catches 
the undertones of much whispered scepticism. We 
cannot live long in the world without becoming 
aware that a large proportion even of those who 
attend church on Supday, and engage in fashionable 
" slumming " during the week, do not wholly believe 
the Christian religion. I say wholly believe, for the 
usual thing now is to half-believe. Comparatively 
few have fixed principles,' and in a great many there 
is an uncertainty which catches at everything and 
holds nothing, a believing doubt, and a doubting faith, 
which says, "Christianity may be true," and then 
checks itself for doing so, which holds what little 
belief is left, not because it thinks the things believed 
are true, but only in case they may be. Certainly 
there seems to be more faith in religion amongst the 

' ** The majority of men," says the author of " Obiter Dicta," " instead 
of seeking an answer to the question, * What is truth ? ' are content with 
the humbler inquiry, * What are trumps ? 
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young men of our universities than there was when 
I entered Trinity College, Dublin. Still, it is as 
impossible now as it was then for a youth, however 
carefully he may have been brought up, to maintain 
in a university, or anywhere else, a fugitive faith, or 
one that only exists in the absence of temptations to 
doubt. 

Imagine a young man, say the son of a country 
clergyman. He has learned the Creed, the Lord's 
Prayer, and the Ten Commandments in the vulgar 
tongue, and* has been further instructed in the Church 
Catechism. His belief in all the Articles of the 
Christian faith is taken for granted by his friends and 
by himself. He enters this University intending one 
day to follow in his father's footsteps, and become a 
clergyman. He was sent too late to school, and was 
not well grounded, so he cannot hope to obtain high 
college honours, but he has intellectual aspirations, and 
these lead him to cultivate clever companions. His 
estimate of intellect is very diflFerent from that of the 
late Professor Huxley, who used to say, " Clever men 
are as plenty as blackberries ; the rare thing is to find 
a good one." Well, the clever companions of our 
young friend begin to talk to him about the whence 
and the whither of life. " You don't mean to say 
that you believe so and so ? " they query. How often 
the devil comes to us with head a little on one side 
and brow knit asking questions ! not that doubt is by 
any means always a Satanic suggestion. The youth, 
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however, whom we are pourtraying is in earnest, and 
will not stand and deliver the faith of his childhood to 
the first intellectual highwayman who presents the 
pistol of a logical syllogism at his head. At the same 
time he desires to be abreast of the thought of his day, 
so he feels drawn in opposite directions and is unable 
to attend to his studies. Circumstances prevented 
him from learning athletic games which would have 
kept his body and mind in a healthy condition. He 
becomes morbid and introspective. In due course the 
anxious one attends Divinity lectures, but these bring 
no comfort. The professors, he thinks, only say what 
they ought to say. Indeed, he looks with suspicion 
upon all clergymen, for in his opinion they hold briefs 
for orthodoxy. The positive side of most things, but 
especially of theology, seems to him old-fashioned and 
less interesting than the negative, and he only cares to 
read the so-called new theories that are served up in 
an appetising way in up-to-date magazines. Our 
Divinity student thinks, with some reason, that he is 
adapted to the life of a clergyman, and is sorry when 
it looks as if he could not become one. He does not 
know what else to be. He canr^ot afford to be an 
officer in the Army, briefs might never come to him 
at the Bar, and the beginning of the medical profession 
is notoriously repulsive. Worst of all, he has fallen in 
love with a girl whose views on religion are not 
accommodating, and who wishes to become a clergy- 
man's wife. 
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My reason for mentioning these details is because, 
though they may appear trifling to those who have 
passed this period of life, they are by no means unim- 
portant to a young man whose religious opinions are 
in process of formation. No one is purely rational or 
purely religious. The personal equation counts fort 
much. We think and believe as we are and as we 
are circumstanced. 

If this is, in any degree, a description of some young 
man who is listening to me, to him I would say, " My 
brother, every thoughtful Christian sympathises with 
you, and many of us have had the same or a similar 
trial ourselves. You are now going through what the 
Germans call a storm and stress period. You have 
been attacked by the malady of introspective thought, 
or, as it has been called in more homely language, 
moral measles ; but do not be frightened, for if taken 
in time and properly treated it is not dangerous.^ To 
thoughtful young men of my day the passage in 
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My son," says Plato (Plato de Legg. L. x. p. 888 ; vol. iv. 
p. 398, Jowett's translation), *' you are young, and the advance of time 
will make you renounce many of the opinions which you now hold. 
Wait therefore until the time comes, and do not attempt to judge of 
high matters at present ; and that is the highest of which you think 
nothing — to know the gods rightly and to fear accordingly. Of one 
thing of great importance I am quite certain : you and ydur friends are 
not the first who have held this about the gods. There have always 
been persons more or less numerous, who have had the same disorder. 
I have known many of them, and can tell you this, that no one who 
had taken up in youth this opinion, that the gods do not exist, ever 
continued in the same till he was old. What may be the true doctrine, 
if you are patient, you will hereafter discover. Meantime take heed 
that you offend not about the gods." 
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Carlyle's "Sartor Resartus," in which the journey of 
the soiil from the "Everlasting No" through the 
" Centre of Indifference " to the " Everlasting Yea " is 
described, was well known, and brought comfort, for 
it reflected our own struggles. History tells us with 
what pangs of travail Christ was born in St. Paul, in 
St. Augustine, in Luther, and in the majority of those 
who have best glorified God and served man. Who 
are you that you should expect to get faith or any 
other good thing for nothing ? No, you must fight 
your doubts and face the spectres of the mind if at 
length you would gain a stronger faith. 

In the darkest hour, however, of this conflict 
between your groping intellect and your yearning 
heart some things will be certain ; dwell on these, 
and not on those about which you are doubtful. 
We should not pretend to believe what we do 
not believe, but, on the other hand, it is unwise to 
talk about our doubts to every casual acquaintance. 
Remember what Goethe said to one who was always 
imparting his doubts — " If you are certain of anything 
tell it to me. I have enough doubts of my own." 
A man ought to burri his own smoke if he cannot 
convert it into clear flame. For one who holds what 
are called advanced views on serious subjects, a long- 
suffering reticence is desirable because he may possibly 
be in the wrong, and after thirty, or even twenty 
years, he will probably think that he was. In the 
meantime let him show that he has got hold of newer 
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and wider truth by leading a simpler and a nobler life. 
We ought not to listen to those who are so indifferent 
to iruth as to say that we must accept all or nothing, 
but believe what we can and act up to it. We must 
be content with twilight, and wait for God to teach 
us by degrees, instead of fancying that we can find 
it all out by effort. 

" Think you 'mid all this mighty sum 
Of things for ever speaking, 
That nothing of itself will come, 
But we must still be seeking ? *' 

There is at least one kind of faith we should all 
cultivate, and that is the sustained patience of the 
understanding under imperfect knowledge. 

As regards the amount one should believe before 
becoming a clergyman, I shall only observe that 
quality of belief is of more importance than quan- 
tity, and that the faith which lives in honest doubt 
may be more helpful to perplexed souls than the 
facile subscription to thirty-nine or to a hundred and 
thirty-nine articles of religion by one who has 
thought of them and studied them as little as pos- 
sible. " God's orthodoxy is truth," and the most 
dishonouring thing to Him a Church could do 
would be to consider those only "safe" and worthy 
of honour whose orthodoxy is of an opposite, or at 
least of a different, sort.^ It can never be pleasing 

* " No wise Church would wish her ministers to sign away their reason 
at twenty-three years of age. To say that the clergy, who are set apart 
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to Him who is the Truth to make our reason blind 
and accept statements upon insufEcient evidence. 
"Will ye offer unto the Author of Truth," asks 
Bacon, "the unclean sacrifice of a lie?'* "Christ," 
says Tertullian, " is truth, not custom ; truth, not 
tradition." 

Caution in credence, and above all in assertion, is 
surely a moral obligation. The only safe thing is the 
true thing. To be true to all light from every quarter 
without side views as to our wordly advancement is 
what alone can lead to safety in the long run. No 
man need fear any hell who without paltering and 
policy holds fast to truth.' This, says my text, is 
what God requires of us. We are to prove all things, 
and hold fast that which is good. 

Whether we ever get that which is good and true 
depends not a little upon the spirit in which we set 

to study a particular subject, are to be the only persons unpermitted to 
have an independent opinion upon it, is like saying that lawyers must 
take no part in the amendment of the Statute-book ; that engineers 
must be silent upon mechanism ; and if an improvement is wanted in 
the art of medicine, physicians may have nothing to say to it " (Froude, 
"Short Studies," vol. i. p. 215). 

' But though I believe that truth is '* the sovereign good of human 
nature,** I cannot help seeing that something may be said for the opinion 
of Schopenhaur that the mass of people are unable to grasp and appreciate 
pure truth and that to give it to them is casting pearls before swine. He 
thinks that religion is the most useful bond of union and most whole- 
some check mankind has, but that it is then most efficacious and in 
the highest sense true when it is mixed with .a certain amount of fable, 
allegory, and mythology. Archbishop Whately was of an opposite 
opinion. " We are bound," he says, " never to countenance any erro- 
neous opinion however seemingly beneficial in its results " (On Bacon's . 
Essays, p. 11). 
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about proving things. "Love truth," said F^nelon, 
"as much as you love your health, your vanity, 
your pleasure, your phantasy, and you will find it." 
How differently do men proceed in their search 
for truth ! There are truth seekers and truth 
seekers. One Whom we call the Son of God, but 
Who when on earth was generally supposed to 
have been a troublesome Disturber of the es- 
tablished religion, is standing a prisoner before 
Pontius Pilate. He has been saying that He came 
into the world to bear witness unto the truth, and 
that every one that is of the truth heareth His voice. 
Pilate had heard much about truth before. It was a 
popular subject of debate amongst clever dilettante 
people in the fashionable society of his day. He 
knew what the philosophers most in vogue said of it, 
and none of them were satisfactory. Stoic, Epicu- 
rean, Jew, and the rest had produced in him disbelief 
as to the reality of truth, so he asks the new Pro- 
claimer of it in sadness or blase indifference, but 
certainly not in jest, " What is truth ? " Had Pilate 
known that the Prisoner before him, the poor Dreamer 
as he thought Him, of whom this question was asked, 
was the Truth of God and the Light of the world, he 
would have waited for an answer, but he missed the 
greatest opportunity that ever came to an inquirer. 

When the mother of David Hume died, his excessive 
grief was ascribed by a friend to his loss of Christian 
hopes, but he significantly replied, " Though I throw 
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out my speculations to entertain the learned and meta- 
physical world, yet in other things I do not think so 
differently from the rest of the world as you imagine." 
This man who threw out his speculations only to 
amuse the learned and frighten the unlearned, deserved 
to find truth almost as little as did Pilate. By his 
own confession he was a hypocrite of unbelief, a 
character not less repulsive than is the pretending 
believer. Voltaire was sometimes the same, as may 
be seen by the reply he made to a lady who had con- 
gratulated him on having got rid of hell. "Ah, 
madam, I wish I had ! " 

If an investigator have only a speculative, academic 
interest in truth, much more if his intention is only 
to astonish by his cleverniess, he will never find it. 
There must be seriousness and purity of motive, and 
an interest in the issue such as Jacobi had, who wa§ 
so excited by a particular argument for the being of 
God that it made him seriously ill ; or as Bishop 
Butler had who, when a boy leaving school, wrote to 
a friend that he intended making search for truth 
the business of his life. Unfortunately the Butlers 
amongst young men are few and far between, and it 
is not in the power of many persons to pursue truth 
as the business of their lives. The bird of truth is 
not to be brought to earth by every hunter, and cer- 
tainly not by those who set out on the chase without 
the necessary moral and mental equipment. The 
first thing the hunter must do is to correct his vision 
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in so far as it is distorted by self-interest, by heredity, 
by environment. 

Of course, in the case of an old established religion 
self-interest and hereditary bias are generally on the 
side of orthodoxy, but this is by no means always the 
case. There are people of an anxious, desponding 
temperament who become sceptical from their very 
desire that the evidence for their religion may be 
conclusive. From fear of believing that it is true 
only because they wish it to be so, on the principle of 
the wish being father to the thought, they refuse 
evidence which would have appeared to them con- 
clusive had they been less interested. 

If the majority of people get their religion, as 
they do the colour of their hair and eyes, from their 
parents, there are also not a few who doubt all tra- 
ditions they have received for no other reason than 
because they received them. They have yet to learn 
that what is true is seldom new, and that what is new 
is not often true. We cannot help wishing that one 
side should be true rather than another ; but if we 
would discover what the facts really are we must keep 
at a distance the spirit of partisanship, and, of course, 
all animosities against sceptics on the one hand, and 
against the orthodox on the other. In a word, we 
must wish to be on the side of truth and riot merely 
to have truth on our side. 

There are philosophers who try to account for 
everything by the particular class of phenomena with 
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which they are habitually conversant, like the musician 
who explained the soul as a species of harmony. We 
have all heard of the mathematician who did not care 
for Milton's "Paradise Lost" because it "proved 
nothing." From him or from the German gram- 
marian who said that he had devoted his life to the 
dative case, we need not expect large, all-round views. 
No one better understood, or more candidly admitted, • 
the narrowing ' effect which exclusive attention to a 
single branch of study may exercise on the intellect 
than did Darwin. He used to say that his mind had 
become a kind of machine for grinding general laws 
out of large collections of facts, and that he had lost 
all taste for painting, poetry, or music. If such was 
the experience of the honest, reverential author of 
"The Descent of Man," what shall he do who 
Cometh after the king ? Is it any wonder that the 
rank and file of scientists should understand and 
appreciate spiritual truth no better than do mere 
theologians the methods and results of scientific in- 
vestigation ? 

It was only when students of the heavens freed 
themselves from theological and personal prejudices 
that they made the sublime discoveries of modern 

' Tyndall makes an equally candid avowal of this fact when he says : 
*< Theologians have found comfort in the thought that Newton dealt 
with the question of Revelation, forgetful of the fact that the very 
devotion of his powers, through all the best years of his life, to a 
totally different class of ideas, not to speak of natural disqualifications, 
tended rather to render him less instead of more competent to deal with 
theological and historic questions " (" Fragments of Science," ii. 1 50). 
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astronomy. The fklse science of astrology out of 
which grew the true one of astronomy furnishes what 
ought to be a warning illustration of the miserable 
subjective tendency in men which leads them to see 
everything as only bearing upon themselves, and to 
think of nothing without making it a personal matter. 
The aim of astrology was to bring the motions of the 
celestial bodies into relation with the wretched Ego, 
and to establish a connection between a comet in the 
sky and some petty calamity on earth. When both 
those who attack theology and those who defend it 
cease to resemble the old astrologers we shall get 
truth, but not before. 

That gross vice prevents the successful pursuit of 
truth every one admits, but it is not as generally 
acknowledged that refined forms of self-indulgence, 
lazy preferences, pride of intellect, and unworthy 
ambition do the same. " How can ye believe," our 
Lord asked the Jews, " who receive honour (or glory) 
one of another, and seek not the honour that cometh 
from God only ? " Their worldliness prevented them 
from believing ; they could not do so as long as 
they were what they were.' As disease in the 
eyes of the body makes light intolerable, so does sin 
blind the eyes of the soul. 

On the other hand, just as a mirror kept spotlessly 

* St. Paul says that " the natural man receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God ; *' and Fichte, *';That our system of thought is often only 
the history of our own heart." 
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clean will reflect the light directly it falls upon it, 
so the pure heart will receive and give back the 
glory of God. One resolute attempt to vanquish 
temptation, one genuine act of self-surrender, will 
teach us more about God than all the books on 
the evidences of religion that were ever written, 
and certainly than all the Donnellan lectures that 
were ever spoken. 

If the mere statement of the conditions of suc- 
cessful original investigation shows that it is above 
the capacity of nine hundred and ninety-nine in a 
thousand, how, it may be asked, are we to prove all 
things ? What does the injunction mean ? It cannot 
mean that there are no fixed principles which may be 
considered settled and to be taken for granted. The 
mass of men must receive their theoretical knowledge 
of religion as they do that of politics, of science, of 
morality, by inheritance and teaching, but this they 
may, and our text tells us they should, test by practical 
experience. As the world would make no progress in 
«cientific and literary knowledge if each student had 
to investigate everything and there were no data to 
begin with, so there would soon be little morality or 
religion left if babes, instead of learning the first 
principles of Christ at their mother's knee, were to 
ask for proof at every point, and take nothing for 
granted. When pressed by doubts and difficulties the 
best thing an earnest Christian, but a busy and not 
highly educated man, can do is to use words similar 
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to those of the man at Sifoam whose sight Jesus 
restored. "Whether Christianity can be proved to 
be of God by a proof which will satisfy every mind 
and dispel every difficulty I know not. But one 
thing I do know, that without it I am blind ; 
with it I can see — ^see my way through the be- 
wildering mists of temptation, through the gloomy 
cloud of suffering, even through the thick darkness 
of death. Till you offer me a clearer light I shall 
walk in this." 

Charles Lamb was telling what he should do if the 
world's greatest men suddenly came into the room. 
Among others Shakespeare was named. "Ah, we 
should all rise and uncover if Shakespeare came in." 
" And Christ ? " With a hushed voice he stuttered 
out, " You see, we should all kneel." At the name 
of Jesus every knee bows because His life and spirit 
are in a measure continually being reproduced. We 
all vaguely feel that He is a living power and the 
greatest there is in the world to-day ; but let me hope 
that many of my hearers know this, because in Scrip- 
tural language they have tasted for themselves that the 
Lord is gracious. 

By thus regarding Christianity as a life rather than 
as a series of propositions, we gain a deeper sense 
of our individual responsibility for the exhibition 
of this life. Certainly if the religion of Christ is true 
it does not depend upon men. They may believe 
or they may not believe ; but though this matters 
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to themselves it does not matter to truth. If the 
whole world ceased to believe in Christianity, not one 
jot or tittle of its truth would fail. It is well to 
remember this fact which when stated seenis so obvious, 
because many men have a patronising way of talking 
about religion as if it would perish if they ceased to 
believe it. When they hear of some celebrated man, 
or of a large number of men, not believing, they 
fancy that there is safety in numbers, and that the 
mere prevalency of unbelief can destroy truth. There 
is, however, one terrible power which men have, and 
that is the power of preventing their brother men 
from believing. If our Christianity become to us 
only a creed, a bundle of opinions, a sentiment, if 
it cease to be a power for good in our lives, men will 
think that it is a dead thing which should be buried 
out of sight. It is then our duty not merely so 
to argue that the world shall listen to us when we ask, 
** Why do you not believe as we do ? " but so to act 
that the world of its own accord shall ask, " Why 
cannot we live as you do ? " 

" Christianity," says Froude in his " Short Studies," 
*' has abler advocates than its professed defenders, 
in those quiet and humble men and women who 
in the light of it and the strength of it live holy, 
beautiful, and self-denying lives. The God that 
answers by fire is the God whom mankind will 
acknowledge ; and so long as the fruits of the Spirit 
continue to be visible in charity, in self-sacrifice, 
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in those graces which raise human creatures above 
themselves, thoughtful persons will remain cohvinced 
that with them in some form or other is the secret of 
truth." 
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RIGHT AND WRONG DOUBT 



" Be ready always to give an answer to every man that asketh you a 
reason for the hope that is in you." — i Feter iii. 15. 

IT is not from the Bible that the street preacher 
learns to say, " Believe, believe ; don't question, 
only believe," for the Bible addresses man as a reason- 
able being, and contains as many cautions against 
credulity as invitations to believie. The Founder of 
our Faith w^as the very genius of freethinking in the 
right use of that word. It was for freethinking 
rebukes of conventional lies that He was crucified. 
St. Paul continually told people to believe, but he 
always gave them reasons why they should do so. 
The arguments he used to Jewish audiences were 
quite diflFerent from those which he addressed to the 
philosophers on Mars' hill. St. Luke tells us that 
the people of Berea were more noble than those of 
Thessalonica, not because they believed at once what ' 
was told to them, but because they searched the 
Scriptures daily whether those things were so. That 
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the faith to which a peculiar blessing is promised 
in the Bible is -not a faith without reason any more 
than a faith without works is further proved by the 
injunction which St. Peter gives in our text, to be 
ready to give an answer (a defence) for the hope 
and therefore for the faith that is in us. 

Of course, the Apostle does not mean that this 
answer should be an intellectual one, for many of the 
best Christians are incapable of giving that. No ! 
^^the heart has its reasons, with which the reason 
is not acquainted ; " and it is a knowledge of God 
and of Divine things in the heart, and especially 
in the life that believers are to be ready to show 
for the strengthening of those who are weak in faith. 

But if people use their individual judgment, which 
they must do, to be ready to give an answer for the 
hope that is in them, does not this, it may be asked, 
involve a temptation to doubt ? We reply that it is 
part of our trial here that many of us can only get 
true &ith by passing through an ordeal of doubt, 
and that honest doubt about religion is not sinful. 
As the soul cannot live upon denial, but only on 
positive truth, want of faith is a great loss to a man 
or to a nation ; but to assume that doubt is always 
caused by moral evil, is to make an assumption from 
which " torrents of hypocrisy and cruelty have flowed 
along the course of the history of Christendom." 

The meaning of the word sceptic, according to 
its derivation, is one who looks into matters, and this 
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IS not only an innocent but a useful thing to do. 
Sceptics may be said to perform the humble but 
necessary work of scavengers to the household of feith, 
and without them it could scarcely remain in a healthy 
condition. They remove the dust of superstition, 
the litter of make-believe, and the refuse of effete 
doctrinal formulae. The early Christians were called 
" atheists " because they repudiated the unworthy, 
inadequate beliefs which orthodox people of the day 
held about the Deity. And it is so always. Religious 
people are liable to hold horrible opinions about the 
character of God when not criticised by those whom 
they look upon as little better than atheists.' Pro- 
fessor Huxley used to say that the army of liberal 
thought would be the better for a vigorous and 
watchful enemy to hammer it into cohesion and 
discipline, and that he for his part lamented that the 
^ bench of bishops could'not show a man of the calibre 
of Butler of the " Analogy " who, if we were alive, 
would make short work of much of the current 
a priori infidelity .2 In the same way the defenders 

' " Is a man," asks Plutarch, *' a criminal who holds that there are 
no gods ; and is not he that holds them to be such as the superstitious 
believe them possessed with notions infinitely more atrocious ? I for 
my part would much rather have men say that there never was a 
Plutarch at all, nor is now, than to say that Plutarch is a man incon- 
stant, fickle, easily moved to anger, revengeful, vexed at small things." 

' Indeed Professor Huxley seemed at times to have been almost as much 
ashamed of some of his followers as FalstafF was of the recruits with 
whom he had to march through Coventry. On at least one occasion 
the Professor found it necessary to remind Agnostics that existence, 
motion, and law-abiding operations in nature are more stupendous 
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of Christianity are benefited if they are induced by 
opponents like the Professor just mentioned to sur- 
render useless outworks, and to put aside tactics and 
weapons that are no longer serviceable. 

There was an island, so runs the fable, in which it 
was reported that there was buried much gold. Many 
came and upturned the stones, and, though they never 
found the gold for which they looked, yet their search- 
ing for it prepared a barren soil for the reception of the 
seeds which the winds and the birds brought, and at last 
the hidden treasure appeared in olives and grapes. It 
is in the same way that the Bible and religion are 
understood to-day as they could not have been if the 
rationalistic critics of Germany had not worked. 
Though the Tiibingen school have not succeeded in 
finding the explanation of Christianity for which they 
sought, they have succeeded in making a great his- 
torical field fruitful. Historical faith is to-day greatly 
indebted to historical scepticism. 

Doubt makes us look all round our beliefs and ask 
ourselves what exactly they mean. It compels us to 
translate them into language other than that of the 
formulae in which they came to us, and by doing so 
prevents our ideas from sticking in mere words.^ St. 

miracles than any recounted by what he calls " the mythologies," and 
that there may be things, not only in the heavens and earth, but beyond 
the intelligible universe, which *' are not dreamt of in our philosophy." 

' Perhaps indeed it might be useful every hundred years to change our 
religious phrases for words less trite, because the^tendency is so common 
to rely upon words and phrases which at one time glowed with life like 
burning coals but are now become cold cinders. 
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Jerome tells us that once when he asked Gregory of 
Nazianzus for the explanation of a difEcult word in 
St. Luke that teacher humorously replied that he 
would prefer to explain it in the pulpit, because when 
there is an applauding crowd around you, you are 
compelled to know that of which in fact you are 
ignorant. It has been the temptation of the pulpit at 
all times to explain without understanding, and to 
substitute well-sounding phrases for real discussion. 
The presence of a sceptic or two in a congregation 
does a preacher good if it induces him on occasions to 
say, " I do not know." 

Doubt is a two-edged sword, and when impartially 
wielded it may do good service to the cause of truth. 
It would be well, for instance, if people doubted a 
little more the contradictory theories that are invented 
to explain the origin and rapid spread of Christianity 
by those who do not believe its historical truth or the 
inferences and hypotheses that are too hastily 
drawn from the facts of science. Of course, the 
facts of science cannot be doubted ; what can and 
often should be doubted are the conclusions drawn 
from these facts. 

Doubt which is honest and which has courage 
to go far enough sometimes becomes its own best 
cure. The homcepathic treatment of scepticism is 
often successful. We may doubt our doubts away 
as did Socrates and -Montaigne. Of the latter Pascal 
said : " He involves everything in such universal, 
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unmingled scepticism as to doubt his very doubts." 
A statesman of our own time does much the same 
thing in two of his books, and in this way lays down, 
as he thinks, a foundation for faith. In his "Defence 
of Philosophic Doubt" Mr. Balfour shows that the 
external world, which is the subject-matter of science, 
concerning which everything is considered so' certain, 
cannot be proved, and that in this respect it is upon 
the same footing as the truths of religion. The 
impression which I took away from reading this 
reductio ad ahsurdum of doubt and the same author's 
"Foundations of Belief" was that the leader of the 
House of Commons considered that everything might 
Jbe doubted, that outside mathematics nothing could^be 
proved, and that Christianity ought not to be more 
doubted than many other things which we must 
accept as true in order to make life possible. He 
seems to say to his readers in the words of 
Browning : — 

" You call for faith ; 
I show you doubt to prove that faith exists. 
The more of doubt the stronger faith, I say, 
If faith o'ercomes doubt." 

" Since it is reasonable," says Dean Swift, " to 
doubt most things, we shouljd most of all doubt that 
reason of ours which would demonstrate all things." 
As a matter of fact we all believe many things which 
we could not and would not demonstrate. A man 
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may have perfect faith in the truth of his wife, or of 
his friend ; he may be very wise in not hastening to a 
question on the matter, yet other people have been 
deceived in such confidence, and he would be unable 
to give any logical proof that it was impossible for 
himself to make a mistake such as theirs. 

A perfectly logical and consistent doubter would 
doubt things which to a person less logical and of a 
different temperament appear most certain. He would 
doubt the sanctions of morality as much as those of 
religion. He would not be sure that the earth is 
round or that Ireland is an island, or that Shakespeare 
wrote his plays. He would have historic doubts about 
Napoleon Buonaparte, and about so many other 
persons and things that in the end he would come 
to the conclusion that it is not possible to believe 
anything unless we do lit in the face of doubt and in 
spite of diflSculties. Thus it is that we may learn 
from a strong dose of doubt that truth is but a 
balance of probabilities, and that the actions, if not 
the thoughts, of all who would keep out of prisons 
and lunatic asylums must be regulated not by 
what Aristotle calls rsKfifigia — proofs positive, but by 
BiKora — reasonable probabilities ; or, in the well- 
known words of Bishop Butler, that " probability 
is the guide of life." ^ 

' ** Indeed," says Butler, ** the unsatisfactory nature of the evidence 
with which we are obliged to take up in the daily course of life is scarce 
to be expressed." 
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" Thou canst not prove the nameless, O my son. 
Nor canst thou prove the world thou movest in ; 
Thou canst not prove that th5u art body alone. 
Nor canst thou prove that thou art spirit alone. 
Nor canst thou prove that thou art both in one. 
Thou canst not prove that thou art immortal ; no ; 
Nor yet that thou art mortal ; nay, my son. 
Thou canst not prove that I who speak with thee 
Am not thyself in converse with thyself ; 
For nothing worthy proving can be proven 
Not yet disproven. Wherefore if thou be wise. 
Cleave ever to the sunnier side of doubt. 
And cling to faith beyond the forms of faith," 

Milton has answered that rather foolish question, 
" Is life worth living ? " in one noble line — " Nor love 
thy life, nor hate thy life, but what thou livest live 
well ; " and in the same way it may be said of doubt 
— " Nor love thy doubt, nor hate thy doubt, but what 
thou doubtest doubt well." 

If we should not make the hearts of earnest 
sceptics sad whom God has not made sad, or despair 
ourselves because we cannot believe all that those who, 
threatening us with a sulphurous place, say we ought 
to believe, on the other hand, we should not love and 
feel proud of our doubts. He who does this has not 
acquired the art of doubting well. 

Belief and doubt are both elements of the reasoning 
faculty, and it is only when they equilibrate that this 
faculty is properly developed. Ignorance of the fact 
that deficiency in believing capacity shows a want in 
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the intellect as well as deficiency in doubting gives 
rise to the very worst kind of doubting, the doubting 
of vain, flippant, would-be wits who struggle to get a 
cheap and hasty reputation for keen discernment, and 
original ideas amongst the unlearned and uninitiated 
by cutting up with often refuted fallacies and un- 
founded assertions everything which, in spite of them, 
the world will not willingly let die. Gladstone might 
cling to the cross at his last hour and have for his 
favourite hymn " Rock of Ages." Bismarck ^ might 
think that God willed and worked through him, and 
that he himself could not have done his duty if he had 
not believed in revelation ; but then, of course, these 
were small men compared to the youthful objectors 
to everything whom some of us have had the bad 
fortune to know.^ 



* ** If I were not a Christian," said the Iron Chancellor on another 
occasion, " I would not serve the King another hour. If I did not put 
my trust in God I should certainly place none in any earthly masters. 
Why should I labour and toil unceasingly in this world, and expose 
myself to worry and vexation if I did not feel that I must do my duty 
towards God ? If I did not believe in a Divine Providence which has 
ordained this German nation to something good and great, I would at 
once give up my trade as a statesman, or I would never have gone into 
the business. Orders and titles have no attraction for me." 

» "The truth of our religion," says Bishop Butler, " like the truth of 
common matters, is to be judged of by all the^evidence taken together. 
And unless the whole series of things which may be alleged in this argu- 
ment, and every particular thing in it, can reasonably be supposed to 
have been by accident (for here the stress of the argument for Christianity 
lies), then is the truth of it proved. ... It is obvious how much advan- 
tage the nature of this evidence gives to those persons who attack Chris- 
tianity, especially in conversation. For it is easy to show, in a short and 
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It is strange that negative sceptical conversation 
should be as highly appreciated as it is, sometimes 
even in college rooms, when its great faicility is con- 
sidered. 

" Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see 
Thinks what ne'er was, nor is, nor yet shall be ; " 

so it is not very difficult to find fault. A candidate 
for an eldership in a Scotch Church was asked, " Why 
do you desire the office ? You would not teach in 
the Sunday School, visit the sick, nor help in any 
way." " Oh," he replied, " I could aye object." 
The task this person set himself was so easy that it 
does not win our admiration. The objections to any 
* great truth are easily grasped by the superficial — yes, 
even by those who can think as little as they can fly. 
The positive reasons for it need a keener insight and 
a steadier judgment to appreciate them. How, 
indeed, any one can be proud of scepticism it is 
difficult to understand, for doubt means a loss of 
spiritual and moral force. No man and no nation 
can thrive upon denials ; positive truth of some kind 
is necessary food both for mind and character. 

And here we would venture to remark that parents 
and teachers should give to young persons going into 
the world a little initiation into some of the objections 

lively manner, that such and such things are liable to objection, but 
impossible to show, in like manner, the united force of the whole argu- 
ment in one view " (" Analogy," part ii. chap. vii.). 
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they will hear urged against religion. They should 
vaccinate them to prevent their catching small-pox. 
If the young learn these difficulties for the first time 
put in an exaggerated way from the enemies of 
religion, and do not know what can be said in reply, 
they will, in many cases, jump to the conclusion that 
the things they were led to suppose absolutely certain 
have no truth at all in them. 

It is much better, however, to give no answer to 
the difficulties of religion than bad ones, as these, 
instead of preventing scepticism, often cause it. 
Indeed, the greatest obstacle to the influence of 
Christianity after the bad lives of those who profess 
it are the inadequate methods of its defenders and 
interpreters. A medical man, who through pressure • 
of a great sorrow had lost for a time all faith in 
religion, said to his clergyman, "If you ever meet 
with cases like mine, advise them to go and hear 
sceptics lecture. I went, and it was they who drove 
me back to Christianity." On the same principle 
we preachers should often ask God to save us from 
driving our hearers into infidelity. If the ignorance, 
unfairness, irreverence, and want of imagination of 
the lectures and publications of secularism should 
strengthen Christian faith, not less should the un- 
warrantable demands upon belief made by some 
occupants of the pulpit, the caricatures of Chris- 
tianity they unconsciously draw, and their evident 
inability even to see the difficulties of thoughtful men 
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tend to weaken it.* For myself, nothing makes me 
so sceptical as a sermon or book in which no regard 
is paid to the truth or falsity of the doctrines advo- 
cated, but only to the discomfort individuals would 
feel, or to the dangers that would threaten society if 
they were not believed. We should not want to be 
soothed by a doctrine if it is false. It would be 
better to be slain in the light than to have one's soul 
hypnotised by fraud. 

Besides, doubting for effect, or in order to be 
thought intellectual, another kind of bad and foolish 
doubting, is that of those who give up their beliefs for 
fear of being credulous. These should consider 
whether they are not more credulous in believing 
that what they reject is false than in acknowledging 
it to be true. Strictly speaking, there is no such 
thing as unbelief. The opposite of belief is not 
unbelief but doubt. The man who believes and the 
man who disbelieves are alike certain ; the man who 
doubts is uncertain — he has not, like the others, made 

' Bishop Blomfield used to tell a story of his having been once, late 
in life, at the University Church at Cambridge, and of having seen a 
verger there whom he remembered when he was himself an under- 
graduate. The bishop said he was glad to see him looking so well at 
such a great age. " Oh, yes, my lord," the man said, " I have much to 
be grateful for. I have heard every sermon which has been preached in 
this church for fifty years, and, thank God, I am a Christian still ! '* 
Some of us Christianity repels rather than convinces when "put into 
a form that could be written out at examinations," or cross-examined in 
a court of law. After all the title is more than the title-deeds, and it is 
when we pierce beneath the surface that we get personal conviction and 
not the mere external authority of history or literature. 
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up his mind. And when we believe a thing not to 
be true, this often implies far more credulity than in 
believing that it is true. This will be seen if we 
consider how much we must believe in order to 
disbelieve in a God — we must believe that " this 
universal frame is without a mind." Again, may it 
not tax our credulity more to believe the so-called 
rationalistic explanations sometimes given of our 
Lord's miracles, especially of the crowning one of 
His resurrection than to believe the miracles them- 
selves ? Certainly to him who believes that the 
sayings and doings of Christ were invented by 
Galilean fishermen we may say — " Oh, infidel, great 
is thy faith ! " 

We have seen that doubt is sometimes innocent, 
and even useful, but it ought to be admitted with 
equal candour that there is such a thing as an ^^ evil 
heart of unbelief." 

God does not require us to say that we believe 
what we do not believe, for that would be dishonest, 
or to force ourselves to believe by an act of will ; 
but we are called upon to avoid doubts that come 
from mere levity of mind or from conceit or from 
not liking to admit the reality of a truth which 
xlemands a change of life. And doubts which are not 
sinful at all we may turn into sins j by being irre- 
verent in dealing with them ; by suggesting them 
lightly and wantonly to others ; by finding pleasure 
in entertaining them ; by fastening our hearts to 
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them, till we are unwilling to give them up, even 
when we have full evidence that they are groundless. 

In his "Argument Against Abolishing Chris- 
tianity," Swift speaks of a freethinker who had heard 
of a text brought in proof of the Trinity which, in 
an ancient manuscript, was difierently read. " He 
therefore took the hint, and by a sudden deduction 
of a long sorites, most logically concluded, 'Why, 
then, I may safely whore, drink, and defy the 
parson ! ' " This is scarcely an exaggerated illus- 
tration of the fact that if we are unwilling to do 
God's will our intellects will be slow to discover 
God's truth, that if we desire Christianity not to be 
true because of the restraints it puts upon our conduct, 
its evidences will appear insufficient to us. Even a 
truth wholly abstract the intellect will dispute so soon 
as it perceives consequences which it dislikes. "Is 
number finite or infinite ? " asked an eminent mathe- 
matician of the acutest minds of the University of 
France. Taken unawares they answered, "Finite.** 
"Then the Universe had a beginning," was the 
necessary inference. Forthwith those acute intellects 
faltered, and sought to throw doubt on what they 
had just acknowledged to be self-evident truth. 

Uncertainty with regard to the dates at which 
books of the Bible were written is not to be regarded 
as a sign of faltering faith in Christ. Questions of 
criticism should be distinguished from questions of 
religion. The acceptance of the traditional view 
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concerning the autho^hip of the Pentateuch or of 
Isaiah, or the historical existence of Job, is not one of 
the conditions of eternal salvation.' But if, when it 
begins to appear possible that the belief of the Church 
concerning, let us say, the authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel, may be erroneous, we feel, however faintly, a 
sense of relief ; if, with the intellectual doubt, we are 
conscious of a relaxation of the claims of Christ upon 
our obedience ; and if the relaxation is welcomed 
rather than dreaded, then we have reason for alarm. 
The intellectual doubt, which is an assailant from the 
outside, has its confederates in the very citadel of our 
moral and intellectual life. When faith has been 
surrendered we may imagine that we had no choice, 
that intellectual honesty forced us to abandon it ; and 

m 

yet the surrender might never have been made but for 
the treachery of internal foes. 

It is now thought to be large-minded and charitable 
to ignore the influence of the desires upon the intel- 
lect, and as a consequence its responsibility in matters 
of faith. In opposition to this I ask you to believe 
that the intellect, like every other good gift of God, 
may be abused, and that while with some young men 
a main trial is how they will keep the body subdued 
to the mind, with others it is principally how they 
will keep and order the mind itself. The mind has 

' ** The changed views of the Old Testament books which modern 
criticism asks of us, concerns not so much their contents, as the circum- 
stances of their composition and the methods by which they reached 
their present form " (Preface to tenth edition of " Lux Mundi "). 
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not less, but far more temptations than the body has. 
" The corruption of the best is the worst," and when 
the intellect is bribed or in any way perverted it has a 
terrible pre-eminence in evil. " If the light that is in 
thee be darkness, how great is that darkness ! " But 
even if rightly guided the intellect cannot of itself 
judge religious truth. It is the heart that makes the 
theologian, and when the intellect alone without the 
help of love attempts to judge religious matters, the 
result is anything but satisfactory. ^ He that loveth 
not knoweth not God, for God is love ; " but love 
may be contracted, distorted, extinguished, and even 
turned into hatred by evil passions. What, for in- 
stance, can oile say of that miserable counterfeit and 
antagonist of love, slavery to sensual passion ? What 
the plain-speaking prophet Hosea says is that " whore- 
dom and wine and new wine take away the heart." 
And a modern poet has told us from bitter experience 
that impurity hardens all within and petrifies the feel- 
ing. Now it is men and not petrifactions of men 
who can appreciate the things of God. 

We may have, and we ought to have, a horror of 
associating liberal opinions in religion with lax moral 
conduct, but just as little ought we to forget that 
each of us will have to account to Almighty God 
for our opinions or the process by which we arrive at 
them, and that the moral and religious conclusions to 
which we come are not merely of speculative interest, 
like the propositions of pure mathematics, but that they 
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greatly influence our conduct and lives. " If you abuse 
your reason," said Diderot to his soul, " you will be 
unhappy, not only in this life, but after death in hell." 
*' And who told you," the soul answers, " that there 
is a hell ? " " If you have but a doubt," he rejoins, 
" you ought to act as if there were one." " And if I 
am sure that there is none ? " " I defy you to it." 

With this compare the following words of Bishop 
Butler : " Though it were doubtful what will be the 
future consequences of virtue and vice, yet it is, how- 
ever, credible that they may have those consequences 
which religion teaches they will ; and this credibility 
is a certain obligation in point of prudence to abstain 
from all wickedness, and to live in the conscientious 
practice of all that is good." ^ 

In every sphere of investigation reason permits and 
even enjoins a working hypothesis. If, then, there 
be any here who are unconvinced by the evidences 
for Christianity, to them I would say, " Never mind 
the evidences, try the religion as a working hypothesis. 
In thought, word, and deed endeavour to live as if 
Christianity were true, and if no assurance comes to 
you, if its promises remain unfulfilled, if you repent 
you of your delusion, then you will be the first person 
who has had, during the long history of Christ's 
religion, this experience." 

* " There is light enough," says Pascal in his " Pensees,** ** for those 
whose sincere wish is to see, and darkness enough to confound those of 
an opposite disposition." 
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** There is," says Ruskin, " but one chance of life 
in admitting so far the possibility of the Christian 
verity as to try it on its own terms. There is not 
the slightest possibility of finding out whether it be 
true or not at first." ** Show me a sign first and I will 
come," you say. '* No," answers God, " come first, 
and then you will see a sign." If Christianity were a 
problem of science or a question of history all would 
depend upon evidence, dates, documents, authors, but 
the religion of Jesus is not this. It is a life, a spirit, a 
method of living, and it is only satisfactorily verified 
when it is lived, 

" I have a life with Christ to live ; 

But ere I live it must I wait 
Till learning can clear answer give 

To this and that book's date ? 
I have a life in Christ to live, 

I have a death in Christ to die ; 
And must I wait till Science give 

All doubts a full reply ? 

Nay, rather while the sea of doubt 
Is raging wildly round about, 

Questioning of life and death and sin, 

Let me creep within 
Thy fold, O Christ, and at Thy feet 

Take but the lowest seat, 
And hear Thine awful voice repeat 
In gentlest accents, heavenly sweet, 

Come unto Me and rest ; 

Believe and be blest." 
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To those who say, '' Do not decide, but leave the 
question open," we reply that doubt itself is a deci- 
sion of the widest practical reach, if only because we 
may miss by doubting what we may gain by espousing 
the winning side. Not to decide for, is the same 
thing in practice as to decide against. The man who 
does not propose to a girl because he is not certain 
that she would be an angel in the house, loses her as 
much as if he married another woman. If I refuse to 
stop a murder because I am in doubt whether it be 
not justifiable homicide, I am abetting the crime. If 
I do not bale out a boat because I am not sure that my 
efforts will keep her afloat, I am helping to sink her. 
The wise and modest agnosticism so often enjoined 
upon us is very well on paper, but it is quite useless 
on active service. He who knows nothing of God, 
duty, and a future life, is in practice indistinguishable 
from him who dogmatically denies them. 

" What do you think of yourself ? What do you 
think of the world ?"..•" These," says Fitz James 
Stephens, ^ " are questions with which all must deal as 
it seems good to them. They are riddles of the 
Sphinx, and in some way or other we must deal 
with them. ... In all important transactions of 
life we have to take a leap in the 'dark. . . , 
If we decide to leave the riddles unanswered, that is 
a choice ; if we waver in our answer, that, too, is 
a choice 5 but whatever choice we make, we make 

' "Liberty, Equality, Fraternity," p. 353. 
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It at our peril. If a man chooses to turn his back 
altogether on God and the future, no one can prevent 
him ; no one can show beyond reasonable doubt that 
he is mistaken. If a man thinks otherwise and 
acts as he thinks, I do not see that any one can prove 
that he is mistaken. Each must act as he thinks 
best ; and if he is wrong, so much the worse for 
him. We stand on a mountain pass in the midst of 
whirling snow and blinding mist, through which we 
get glimpses now and then of paths which may be 
deceptive. If we stand still we shall be frozen to 
death. If we take the wrong road we shall be dashed 
to pieces. We do not certainly know whether there 
is any right one.' What must we do ? 'Be strong 
and of a good courage.' Act for the best, hope 
for the best, and take what comes. ... If death 
ends all, we cannot meet death better." 

It is only by risking our persons from one hour to 
another that we live at all. And often enough our 
faith beforehand in an uncertified result is the only 
thing that makes the result come true. Suppose, for 
instance, that you are climbing a mountain, and have 
got into a position from which the only escape is by a 
terrible leap. Have faith that you can successfully 
make it, and your feet are nerved to its accomplish- 
ment. But mistrust yourself, and think only of 
justification by verification, that patron saint of scien- 
tists, and you will hesitate so long that, at last, all 
unstrung and trembling, and launching yourself in a 
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moment of despair, you will roll into the abyss. In 
such a case (and it belongs to an enormous class), the 
part of wisdom as well as of courage is to believe what 
is in the line of your needsy for only by such belief is 
the need fulfilled. How many women's hearts are 
vanquished by the sanguine insistence of some man 
that they must love him ! He will not consent to 
the hypothesis that they cannot. The desire for a 
certain kind of truth here brings about that special 
truth's existence ; and so it is in innumerable cases of 
other sorts. 
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. CHAPTER III 

WHAT IS FAITH ? 

** Faith is the assurance of things hoped for, the proving of things not 
seen."— ffe^. xi. i (R.V.). 

WHEN asked what faith is, a schoolboy 
answered, '*It is when we believe what we 
know is not true." If many men of the world, as 
they are called, are prejudiced against faith and dislike 
• sermons on the subject, it is very often because in 
their secret thoughts they explain faith in much the 
same way as did this schoolboy. They think that 
it means credulity, or, at least, something which is 
opposed to reason. When told that in order to pro- 
duce the fruit of good living they must be grounded 
and settled in the faith, and that without faith it is 
not possible to please God, they ask indignantly, " It 
religion be reasonable, where is the necessity for 
faith ; if it be not, why should I believe it ? " The 
answer to this is that in the Bible faith is not op- 
posed to reason, but to sight. It is the assurance 
of things not seen, not of things unreasonable. It 
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IS not a Deus ex machina for clearing up theological 
difficulties ; it is not an inferior degree of certitude. 
The certitude of faith may be perfect, but it is 
associated with effort and trial. We walk by faith, 
not by sight : it is the generous venture of a soul 
that believes when it cannot see. So far are faith 
and reason from being opposed, that they are comple- 
mentary each to the other. We cannot exercise an 
acceptable faith without having reasons for doing so, 
and it is impossible to apprehend by reason, exclusive 
of faith, many of the truths on which we are com- 
pelled to act no less in relation to this world than in 
relation to the next. 

John Locke tells us that he who "takes away 
Reason to make way for Revelation, puts out the life 
of both." When faith and reason are separated, all 
kinds of errors come in. Those who think that it is 
better to believe than to reason, receive silly miracles 
and monstrous dogmas without examination, until at 
length they believe as they wish to believe, and 
thus reason is avenged. Reason similarly indulged, 
considers that everything it cannot understand is 
impossible, and this is the Nemesis of faith. Will- 
ingness to believe, and fear of deception, exist together 
in the highest natures. The man who, in the best 
sense of the word, is devout, is most cautious to whom 
or to what .he pays his devotion, and it is certainly not 
true that "the way to be ripe in faith is to be raw in 
wit and judgment." 
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" True faith and reason are the soul's two eyes/' 
Nor is feith a theological virtue which is only heard 
of in the pulpit on Sunday. On the contrary, it is 
one of the commonest principles in life, and one 
without which the work of the week would come 
to a full stop. Consider what it is. It is that which 
enables us to prefer the future to the present, the 
unseen to the seen. When, relying upon his father's 
promise that he will have a holiday to-morrow, a boy 
gives up idleness to-day, he acts by faith. When a 
man forsakes the present and seen advantages of 
England in order to obtain greater but distant and 
unseen ones in Australia, he acts by faith. 

We talk of believing our eyes and believing our 
ears, and we are right to do so, for it is only by 
an act of faith that we believe that our eyes, ears, 
and other senses do not deceive us. Very often 
they do deceive us. Every one knows how illness 
makes the senses untrue, and some of us have ex- 
perienced a "jaundiced view of things." Then 
we believe men, though they deceive us even more 
than do our senses. A battle is risked on the infor- 
mation of a spy. We give our money to a broker to 
invest, and have sometimes to trust the word of a 
lawyer. You lose your way on a bicycle ride ; two 
people tell you that one road is shortest and best, two 
more that another is ; you must believe one party or 
the other, for you are belated, and want to get back 
for dinner, or some other important engagement. 
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Now if faith is necessary even for such ordinary 
operations as seeing and hearing ; if without it 
friendships would cease, families would break up, 
and scarcely any enterprise of business or pleasure 
could be carried out ; if physical philosophers, no less 
than other thinkers, must make some assumption, as, 
for instance, that the past uniform action of Nature's 
laws will continue to-morrow,* why should faith be 
sneered at as if it were something invented by theo- 
logians to save them the trouble of thinking and 
answering awkward questions ? People say, " I 
believe what can be verified ; with me seeing is 
believing ; " but is not this to refuse to believe any- 
thing and to demand to know everything ? Faith 
only comes into play in reference to things that are 
beyond sight and which cannot be demonstrated. 
Before Columbus had seen America he believed in 
its existence ; when he had seen it his faith became 
knowledge. 

Faith is an act of mind and heart not something 
forced upon us from without. It is the open ear and 
open hand of the soul welcoming God's promises 
and accepting His gifts. It is no mere intellectual 
exercise. There is a faith in God without love to 

' Science confesses that many of the great secrets she has discovered — 
all those waves and vibrations, for example, which are essential to her 
theories of light and colour — are imperceptible to sense, that they even 
seem to contradict all that our senses report to us, and that by the vast 
majority of men they can only be received by an act of faith, faith in the 
testimony of a few trained and thoughtful minds (Cf. *'The House 
and its Builder," by Samuel Cox, D.D., p. 35). 
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God which is worthless, faith in intellectual proposi- 
tions about Him, without any personal realisation of 
them ; faith in a creed only. We may believe the 
whole of the Athanasian Creed, -and have very little 
religion ; we may reject nearly everything in it and 
have a great deal. John Wesley used to say that a 
man might be as orthodox as the devil and as wicked. 
With many people the system of Christianity is an 
object of interest rather than the person of Christ, 
but we prevail against sin and have joy and peace in 
believing only in proportion as we are in contact with 
His living, ever-present personality. 

We are not, however, to measure our faith by 
feeling, and much less the faithfulness of Grod. We 
may feel that we have not got hold of God, but He 
may have got hold of us. The Divine order is faith 
first, feeling afterwards ; men reyerse this and put 
feelings, the most uncertain, varying of all things, 
first, and faith afterwards. Feelings divorced from 
the facts of our religion preserved in creeds are not 
more lasting than are flowers torn away from their 
roots. 

It is a great pity that popular language applies the 
same word faith to two such distinct things as the 
faculty which apprehends unseen truths and the truths 
perceived by it. Much confusion would be avoided 
by distinguishing between that subjective faith which 
substantiates or makes real things unseen, and objec- 
tive beliefs or creeds. As it is, we use the same word 
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when we say that a man has " faith " in some person 
or principle, as when describing a creed we say, " This 
is the Catholic faith." We should call the spiritual 
faculty which discerns spiritual things " faith," and 
distinguish this from the intellectual frames, or creeds, 
in which the soul's discoveries are preserved. 

Spiritual things are spiritually discerned ; but the 
setting or verbal statement which renders them fit for 
use and transmission is the work of the intellect. It 
is this debating faculty or intellect which " ministers 
questions rather than godly edifying, which is in 
faith." The forms or dogmas, as they are called, in 
which faith's discoveries are stated only roughly 
approximate to correctness, and have to be from time 
to time modified.! It is no wonder, then, that those 

' '* A worn-out Dogma died ; around its bed 
Its votaries wept as if all truth were dead : 
But heaven-born Truth is an immortal thing ; 
Hark how its lieges give it welcoming : 
* The King is dead— long live the King ! ' " {Jokn Hooker.) 

It is of the utmost importance to distinguish truth from opinion. 
While opinions constantly change, truth cannot change. Opinion 
is but a subjective copy of objective truth. A creed is only a register 
of results in the search for truth. It has been transmitted to us for 
the guidance, and not for the extinction of future thought and in- 
vestigation. It is a starting-point, not a goal. Just as an invading 
army makes good each position gained by planting a citadel, so creeds 
are fortresses, as it were, from which we can make further incursions 
into the still outstanding, still unconquered realms of truth. Truth 
cannot be symbolised by a circle, but rather by an infinite line (see 
**The Origin of Evil, and Other Sermons," by Professor Momerie, 
p. 194). 

Creeds rightly understood and rightly used are of the utmost value. 
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who confuse the setting with the jewel, who fail to 
distinguish between the forms of faith and the spiritual 
faculty itself, do not rightly honour this eye of the 
soul. On the other hand, the " religious " world ' 
ought not to call those " faithless" or " infidels " on 
whose souls the Spirit of God photographs pictures 
too large for setting in traditional frames. 

Having now tried to remove prejudice against faith 
by showing what it is not, let us think of some 
definitions and illustrations which will enable us to see 
what it is. And first I would remind you how much 
the Saviour valued feith ; He said that it could remove 
mountains of difficulties, and that all things were 
possible to it. When they had faith He healed those 
who were sick in body and soul, but even He could 
do no mighty works where there was unbelief. Our 
Lord relied upon faith to strengthen the weak and 
raise the degraded, and by means of it a thousand are 
rescued from the abyss of sin for one who is saved by 
morality and philosophy. 

And in this high appreciation of faith the Master 
was followed by all His apostles. Even St. James, 
who is sometimes supposed to dispute the importance 
of faith, describes the Christian religion as the faith of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the Christian life as the trial of 
our faith, and the Christian Church as a collection of 

George Henry Lewes tells us in his " Seaside Studies," that for years 
very little progress was made in zoology because the workers in that 
department of science had no definite creed to guide them. 
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persons who though poor in this world are rich in 
faith. The difference on the subject that seems to 
exist between this apostle and St. Paul comes from 
the fact that they did not understand quite the same 
thing by faith, or if they did that they looked at it 
from diflFerent points of view. St. Paul understood by 
fidth the inwardness of religion as contrasted with 
punctilious observance of Levitical ritual or outward 
conduct of any kind. What he had to contend 
against was the self-sufficiency of men, and for this 
he substituted faith, that is to say the renunciation 
of self, and all its works, the conscious, deliberate 
adhesion of one who knows his weakness, his sin, his 
fellibility, to a Redeemer who is able to save, sinless, 
infallible. The Pharisee of whom the apostle was 
thinking tried to work out, by obedience to the law, 
a righteousness of his own which should owe nothing 
to God. Experience had taught St. Paul the funda- 
mental falsehood of this conception, and this is why 
he denounces "works of the law," and maintains 
that man is justified by faith alone. It is another 
way of saying that salvation is the work of God, and 
that man's contribution to it is so small that any- 
thing like boasting is entirely excluded. To St. 
James, on the other hand, the enemy was not self- 
righteousness, but the absence of righteousness, or, 
at least, a mere intellectual consent to beliefs which 
produced no fruit of goodness, and might belong 
even to devils. Faith like this is dead being alone. 
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It is yet another aspect of faith that is presented 
in the Epistle from which my text comes. What 
had now to be opposed was hot Pharisaism, or moral 
indifference, but timidity, despondency, what we 
would call pessimism. The Hebrews were dis- 
appointed with the Christian religion. Instead ot 
seeing the sign of the Son of Man in heaven, coming 
to place them on thrones, they found themselves 
made gazing-stocks by reproaches, and they were 
tempted to draw back, and not resist unto blood, 
striving against sin. The writer urges them to 
endure, as did Moses and others, by seeing Him 
who to the eyes of the body is invisible, but who 
may be seen by faith, or the eye of the soul. 
They were to have respect unto the recompense of 
the reward, which, though it might seem far off, 
would one day be within their reach. This they 
could do by faith, which is the assurance of things 
at a distance, of things hoped for, the proving or 
test of things not seen. 

Leibnitz tells of an Italian who bore the tortures 
of the rack by never ceasing to think of the gallows 
that awaited him if he revealed his secret. He kept 
crying out, " I see it, I see it ! " afterwards explaining 
that this was part of his plan. The fear of hell, that 
" hangman's whip," may " keep the wretch in order " 
and make some strong to suffer, but much more does 
an experience such as Stephen had when looking up 
to heaven he saw Jesus standing at the right hand of 
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God. How did St. Paul endure imprisonments, 
scourgings, shipwrecks, mob violence, hunger, thirst, 
cold, nakedness, a stake in his flesh, and anxiety for 
all the Churches ? By looking not at things temporal 
which are seen, but at things eternal which are not 
seen. He had faith, and that saved him from the 
tyranny of the present and of the seen by which so 
many of us are enthralled. Faith is 

" The desire of the moth for the star, 
Of the night for the morrow, 
The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow.'* 

Esau was devoted to nothing afar, but to the pottage 
which was near, and therefore he sacrificed for it 
future blessings. 

Different from this are men of faith. ' They are 
those, in the words of Bishop Butler, " who not only 
see, but have a general practical feeling, that what 
is to come will be present, and that things are not' 
less real for their not being the objects of sense." 
They are those who 

*' Never turned their backs, but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break ; 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would 

triumph ; 
Held, we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better. 
Sleep to wake." 
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The man who truly believes will cast himself into 
the breach, and give to the unseen realities which the 
world would discredit, the homage of his being. As 
the essence of courage is to stake one's life on a 
possibility, so the essence of faith is to believe that 
the possibility exists. 

The word ^^ trust " often conveys a clearer meaning 
than " faith." You are in a vessel that has run upon 
a reef. She makes signals of distress, and is answered 
by a rocket fired from the shore which brings the end 
of a rope. This is fastened to the ship, and along the 
rope comes a basket or cradle. Have you enough \ 
trust in the hearts and arms of the men on shore to 
get into this when you see by the flashes of lightning 
the dark waters running mountains high ? It is the 
same principle or quality that enables us to take 
Jesus Christ as our Guide on life's troublesome sea, 
and to believe that He will bring us into the haven 
of everlasting peace. When God says to a man, as 
He does in the Gospel, ^*Thou art My son," justifying 
faith replies, " I thank Thee, O heavenly Father, this 
is what I rejoice to be and will be ; I will trust in 
Thee, will yield myself up to Thy purposes, will find 
my joy in learning and doing Thy will. I will be 
nothing in myself, be Thou all to me, and in me, and 
through me ! " 

We shall understand why in the Bible so much 
stress is laid upon faith if we picture to ourselves a 
monster who altogether disbelieves in any person or 
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thing higher or better than himself, and even in his 
own better self. Would you trust such an one ? 
What is it that makes men righteous but faith or 
trust in the goodness of God, goodness of their 
fellow-creatures, and goodness in themselves, or 
rather in power to attain to goodness? ^^I had 
fainted," said the Psalmist, "unless I had believed 
to see the goodness of the Lord in the land of the 
living." As regards faith in human nature, Dr. 
Arnold well remarked that Nil Admirari is the 
"Devirs motto." 

" To thine own self be true, 
And it must follow as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man." 

There is no better test of character than faith. 
Other virtues want some civilisation and knowledge, 
but a savage can wonder and worship and enthusias- 
tically obey. He who knows not what is right can 
know that some one else knows ; he who has no law 
miay still have a Master ; he who is incapable of 
justice may be capable of fidelity; he who under- 
stands little may have his sins forgiven because he 
loves much. 

Faith is akin to loyalty, enthusiasm, hero-worship, 
and especially is it allied to hope. The apostle who 
insists most upon justification by faith seems in one 
passage at least to make hope synonymous with faith, 
and contrasts it with sight as he does in the case of 
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faith. " We are saved by hope ; but hope that is 
seen is not hope ; for what a man seeth, why does 
he yet hope /or ? " Bishop Lightfoot used to say 
that he valued the Church Army because of its 
" magnificent hopefulness for the very worst." 
" Magnificent hopefulness " is a good definition of 
faith. The experience of every one testifies in 
some measure to the saving power of faith or hope. 
If we despair of becoming better we never shall 
become better. On the other hand sanguine men 
and nations do most, and take the lead. Some 
letters of the American poet, Walt Whitman, to 
his mother, have lately been published. In one of 
them, written when he was nursing soldiers wounded 
in the great Civil War, he says, "I have real 
pride in telling you that I have the consciousness 
of saving quite a number of lives by saving them 
from giving up.*' Is not the soul when wounded by 
the assaults of temptation saved in the same way by 
being saved from giving up? 

" I have swept the heavens with my telescope and 
have not found God," said Lalande. This need not 
surprise us, for God has never promised to reveal Him- 
self to users of telescopes and microscopes, as such, but 
only to those who are pure in heart. " Eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart 
of man the things that God hath prepared for them 
that love Him. But God hath revealed them unto us. 
by His Spirit." The context shows that St. Paul did 
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not quote these words from a hymn, a liturgy, or from 
wherever they come, in reference to the joys which 
await the blessed in heaven, as inattentive readers 
suppose. He was not at the time thinking of this. 
He was contrasting the source of the philosophy of 
which the Corinthians were so proud and that of the 
religion of the cross, which they considered foolishness. 
The former is discerned by the senses, the latter by 
the Spirit of God in conjunction with the spirit of 
man. As the great poet, painter, musician can be 
intelligently criticised only by those who have some 
poetic, pictorial, and musical sensibility, so spiritual 
things can be understood only by such as possess 
spiritual insight. We must have a " turn ** for an art 
or study before we can appreciate it, and it is only 
what we should expect that such ideas as God, the 
soul, and immortality, should appear foolishness to those 
who attempt to see them by means of intellect or of 
human eyes instead of by that which is " likest God 
within the soul." "I know Christ," said Robert 
Browning, ^' by the direct glance of the soul's seeing, 
as the eye sees light." 

Let me here quote some words of one who was an 
ornament to this University and a well-known inter- 
preter of Nature. In an address to the British Associa- 
tion on " Least Action in Nature " the reverend Dr. 
Haughton said, ^* There are truths in the system of 
things as real and as certain as any laws of Nature, 
although we cannot perceive them with our senses. 
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My eyes cannot see them, my ears cannot hear them, 
nor can I touch them with my hands, but they are 
there. I know them to be true, and that they will 
endure when Nature and her laws have passed away, 
like the memory of a troubled dream. I testify what 
I have seen. I have many a time seen an humble, 
earnest faith in these unseen truths cause a smile of 
joy to play upon the pale fece distorted with pain like 
a sunbeam dancing on the bosom of the troubled 
ocean. I have seen those truths illumine with a light 
from heaven the dim eye soon to be closed for 
ever by the cold hand .of death. Those truths 
are more dear to me than all that Nature can 
teach me, because thej^ touch my inner life and 
consciousness." 

If it be really true that we are children of God and 
citizens of heaven it is only natural that we should be 
able to see our Father who is in heaven, that even 
while living on this earth we should have a life hidden 
from sense amid things unseen and eternal. A well- 
meaning but intrusive person asked a celebrated clergy- 
man in a crowded railway carriage if he had found 
peace. Looking up from his newspaper the clergy- 
man replied, '* Not peace, but war ! " Yes, but 
behind the battle of life, behind the war which we 
have to wage against sin ' and doubt and sorrow, 
those have the peace of God who can in heart and 
mind ascend into the heavens and with Him con- 
tinually dwell. " Who is he that overcometh the 
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world ? " asks St. John, and he answers, " This is the 
victory that overcometh the world, even our feith." 
Help, Lord, mine unbelief ! " Lord, increase our 
feith ! " 
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CHAPTER IV 

BIBLE DIFFICULTIES 

** And account thait the long-suffering of our Lord is salvation ; even 
as our beloved Paul also according to' the wisdom given unto him hath 
written unto you ; as also in all his epistles, speaking in them of these 
things ; in which are some things hard to be understood, which they 
that are unlearned and unstable wrest, as they do also the other Scriptures, 
to their own destruction." — 2 Peter iii. 15, i6. 

THE scheme of salvation, or, shall we say, oi 
damnation, known as Calvinism originated, no 
doubt, partly from the favouritism which appears to 
exist in Nature, but much more because passionate 
phrases and metaphors in St. Paul's Epistles were 
turned into prose Syllogisms by divines deficient in 
spiritual imagination. They took that to be fixed and 
scientific which was only " fluid and literary." This 
is one instance of St. Paul's writings being wrested 
from their true meaning, but our text tells us that it 
fares no better with the other Scriptures ; that they 
all contain things hard to be understood, which the 
unlearned and unstable wrest to the destruction of 
their faith. It may be useful to mention a few of these • 
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as specimens and see if there are not some common- 
sense I considerations which should guide us when we 
think of them. 

A very small stock-in-trade will set up the pro- 
fessional Biblical doubter. Balaam's ass is always at 
hand. If enough inspiration is not got from this 
source there is the whale swallowing Jonah and the 
sun standing still in Gibeon. The measurements of 
Noah's Ark, Lot's wife becoming a pillar of salt, the 
difficulty which, it is supposed, poor Cain had in get- 
ting a wife at all, the tower of Babel — these are topics 
well worn by objectors who have just enough learning 
to misquote. Nor are the pleasantries of Professor 
Huxley about the Gadarene swine often omitted, for 
those who talk loudest against believing an authority 
are the readiest to shelter objections under the names 
of Huxley,2 Herbert Spencer, and other anti-Church 
(Jigtiitaries. 

The first thing we would observe concerning Old 
Testament difficulties, of which those mentioned are 

' " Grant us by the same Spirit to have a right judgment in all things." 
So runs the Whitsuntide prayer for the gifts of the Holy Ghost, asking, 
surely, amongst other things, for that gift, not too common in the 
"religious world," to-day — ^the gift of common-sense. 

* "There is," says the late Archbishop of York, "an agnosticism 
which is simply the cowardly escaping from the pain and difficulty of 
contemplating and trying to solve the problems of life by the help of the 
convenient phrase, * I don't know,* which very often means, * I don't 
care.' . * We don't know anything, don't you know, about these things. 
Professor Huxley, don't you know, says that we do not, and I agree with 
him. Let us split a B. and S.' " {The Nineteenth Century for March, 
1889); 
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specimens, is that it does not matter to our Christian 
life now, or to our hopes for the future, how we settle 
them.i The truth of Christianity is decided by 
Christ's resurrection, by the evidence for the Gospels 
and for the Epistles of St. Paul, and by Church history, 
and not by the eccentricities of an ass or of a whale. 

Surely Balaam's ass is too prominent on both sides 
of the controversy. Talking animals are common in 
Eastern and ancient literature, and to symbolise in this 
way that those who blind conscience sooner or later 
come to a narrow path from which it is not possible to 
turn aside was more forcible than to state the fact in 
abstract terms. Or, we may explain it in this way. 
As an augur Balaam niay have given a meafning 
suggested by his uneasy conscience to the natural 
braying of the ass, as the augurs at Rome gave a 
meaning to the noise of the geese on the Capitol. 

At one time my faith trembled when a doubt 
was thrown upon Jonah living three days in a whale. 
I have now learned that the framework which conveys 
Divine truth need not be true in fact, but only in idea, 
and that myth and legend and the folk-lore generally 
of primitive man have been largely used for this pur- 
pose. What the Book of Jonah should teach us is the 
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Eat in peace the bread of Scripture, without troubling thyself 
about the particles of sand which may have been mixed with it by the 
millstone " (Bengel). 

" What is the chaff to the wheat ? saith the Lord " (Jer. xxiii. 28). 

" Those points that are necessary God hath made plain ; those that 
are not plain are not necessary " (Bishop Andrewes). 
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love of God to man, and the tolerance due from men 
to each other. The last purpose of the book was that 
trivial and superficial readers should "pore over the 
whale and forget God." ' 

I have known people so unlearned or so badly in- 
structed that they thought they could not be Christians 
unless they believed that the laws of the solar system 
were reversed to give Joshua light in Gibeon to slay 
the Dervishes of his day. Is it not written in the 
Book of Jasher ? Doubtless it is, but a statement in 
this old poem need not be taken literally, any more 
than we need believe that the hills really melted like 
wax at the presence of God, or that the stars fought 
as soldiers do against Sisera. ^^ Be silent " is a more 
literal translation than "stand still." The appeal is 
exactly analogous to that of Agamemnon in " Iliad " 
ii. 412.2 

' The words ascribed to our Lord in St. Matthew xii. 40 are almost 
certainly an interpolation. They destroy the whole force of the reason- 
ing and are omitted by St. Luke. The Son of Man was only two days 
and not three in the heart of the earth. The whole drift of the passage 
is, that the spiritual sign is enough, and that the craving for a physical 
sign is bad. Jonah was a sign to the Ninevites, because he touched them 
with a sense of their evil ; and so, too, our Lord claimed to be a sign to 
that generation (see ** Hutton's Theological Essays," p. 275). • 

^ " It is easy, by grouping the Biblical miracles together, and then 
taking that of Joshua as a type of the whole, as a recent eminent writer 
has done, to represent them as coming under the same category. But if 
some theologians think the *'■ miracle *' of Joshua entitled to as much 
credit as the miracles of Christ, it is because they connect it by a chain 
of argument with the latter, not because of any direct argument for it. 
... It is merely a poetical description which the latter compiler 
appears to have understood prosaically. I might have called the descrip- 
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Mr. Babbage, the eminent mathematician, in the 

interest of truth, found fault with Tennyson's assertion 

that 

" Every moment dies a man, 
Every moment one is born," 

and suggested to the late Poet Laureate that he should 
remove the only flaw in a beautiful poem by making 
the line read, " One and one-sixteenth is born ! " 
When people of this kind let themselves loose against 
an Eastern book like the Bible they can easily show 
that it is not as matter-of-fact as a railway time-table 
or at all like what the unimaginative think that it 
should be. 

One of the commonest traditions is that of a deluge, 
but if it covered only the small portion of the earth 
then inhabited, the ark need not have been as large as 
some amateur naval architects think it should have 
been. 

If we read in a newspaper that some one in the 
Alps, when overtaken in a snowstorm, fell into a 
deadly stupor and became a pillar of snow, we 
would .not suppose that the writer did more than 
describe what took place in a picturesque way. Why 
should we think differently when the Bible says that 
Lot's wife was overwhelmed in a storm of salt and 

tion ' Oriental,* but that the last journal of Bishop Hannington; supplies 
a most striking parallel. ^ How often I looked at the sun ! It stood 
still in the heavens, nor would it go down*" (Chapter vi. p. 197, 
" Essays on the Old and New Testament," by Dr. Abbott, S.F.T.C.D.). 
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liquid bitumen, such as occasionally occurs in the 
neighbourhood of the Dead Sea ? Instead of making 
cheap jokes about a " transformation • into chloride of 
sodium," it would surely be better, when pursued by 
temptations of the flesh, in a more serious way to 
« remember Lot's wife." 

To those who say that there was no one for Cain 
to marry except his mother, the reply is that the 
Adamite race could not have been the only one then 
existing, else Cain would not have been afraid of 
every one slaying him and would not have built a 
city. 

As to the story of a heaven-reaching tower, and 
God coming down to perplex the builders by making 
them speak diflferent languages, what is it but an 
Eastern, symbolic way of saying that God breaks up 
into separate nationalities the tyrannous organisatioa of 
cruel despotisms ? ^ 

In the military hospital of my last station, a soldier 
gave me a print of the " penny dreadful " kind, with 
the amiable object of shocking his chaplain. It was 
published by the Secularist Society, and was intended 
to make fun — sad fun — of the fall of man. In a 
miserable woodcut Eden was depicted as an orchard 
surrounded by brick walls. A serpent standing erect 
whispered into the ear of Eve. The Almighty, as an 
old man with a long beard, walked under trees and 
held an umbrella over His head. The letter-press 

' Cf. Dean Farrar's " The Bible," p. 227. 
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elaborately proved that the scene in the garden never 
took place, that the Bible is therefore not true, and 
that no reasonable man can be a Christian. Bringing 
the paper to the soldier (an intelligent sergeant) next 
day, I explained that what is called " the Fall " may 
be considered the allegory of a moral fact — man's 
higher nature overcome by his lower, and that in the 
Bible, as in other Eastern books, instruction is con- 
veyed by symbol, parable, drama, and exaggerated 
metaphor which are true in idea though not in 
nature, just as poetry is true. The man replied that 
he had been taught at Sunday School that everything 
in the Bible must be considered literally true or 
nothing, and that he preferred to belieVe nothing. 

I mention this incident to show that it is not 
"higher criticism" about the composition of Deute- 
ronomy, Isaiah, and other books that makes sceptics, 
but criticism of the highways, of the man of the street 
revolting against verbal inspiration and other mis- 
representations of the Bible that have been put 
forward by timid, short-sighted piety. 

'* In the beginning God created the heavens and 
the earth." This is the only thing, as it seems to me, 
which a religious man need believe in the first chapter 
of Genesis ; ^ but what a grand truth it is ! It is the 
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A young child," says Professor Pritchard, "I would teach Genesis 
as it stands. To an intelligent youth I would say : This is the tradition 
of an ancient vision, aided by God, for the purpose of teaching men, in 
the infancy of the world, that the God of the Hebrew fathers created the 
world and all that therein is, in love and wisdom. The verses or 
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" charter of monotheism." It asserts against Atheism 
that the universe ' had a Divine Maker ; against 
Pantheism that God and His works are not to be 
confounded ; against Polytheism that the world has 
not many rulers, but One. In spite of the doctrine 
of evolution, and of the conservation of energy, there 
is place for a Creator. Not for one of the external 
master-mechanic kind, but for— 

" A Presence that disturbs'us with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts . . . 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man ; 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thoughts. 
And rolls through all things." 

If it be said " this is Pantheism," we reply that it is 
Christian Pantheism such as St. Paul taught when he 
said that in God " we live and move and have our 
being." No doubt the apostle believed in the per- 

visions are pictures of what God has done, not of the order or the 
means by which He did it. It is a Divine moral tale, not a scientific 
memoir." How often must it be pointed out that the choice does not 
lie between the literal interpretation on the one hand, and the denial of 
the truth of the story on the other that truth may be dramatised, as in 
the Book of Job, and as all admit when they come to interpret the Book 
of Revelation ? We have no sense of disloyalty to the Bible when we 
understand as figurative "the white horse," "that old serpent," or **the 
tree of life which bare twelve manner of fruits." As little is it disloyal 
to the Bible (disrobed of Paradise Lost) to take the Garden Scene as a 
moral fact and lesson in dramatic form. 
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sonality of God not less than that He is the indwelling 
soul of the universe. We may r^ot be able to reconcile 
the two truths, but this need not prevent us from 
holding them both. 

If there was no mind in the universe before evolu- 
tion came into action, that principle must have sprung 
frotti nothing. Then the mindless universe becomes 
"a great bank without a banker, which is nevertheless 
constantly accumulating at compound interest advan- 
tages which spring out of nothing, and are prolific of 
everything." ' 

Evolution implies an Evolver as much as creation a 
Creator, and to make things make themselves is 
grander than to turn them out one at a time and 
have to rest on the seventh day. But so it is. 
When people find out how a thing is done they 
conclude that' God had no hand in it. It is a re- 
petition of what took place when Newton discovered 
the law of gravitation. 

Then as to the descent of man. George Macdonald 
asks, " Where did you come from, baby dear ? " and 

' **.The Darwinian theory properly understood, replaces as much 
teleology as it destroys" ("Man's Destiny," by John Fiske, p. 113). 
Professor Huxley says that the teleological and mechanical views of 
nature are not necessarily exclusive. The teleologist can always defy 
the evolutionist to disprove that the primordial molecular arrangement 
was not intended to evolve the phenomena of the universe. Professor ' 
Tyndall said at Glasgow that the universe and its order could not be 
accounted for by matter and force alone, as usually conceived, but, as 
Buchner has it, by matter and force + x. ** Before you can find the 
promise and potency of all life in matter, you must radically change your 
conception of matter." 
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the baby is supposed to answer, " God thought about 
me and so I am here." It does not require less of the 
Divine thought to develop a baby from an ascending 
scale of inferior organisms than to make it directly out 
of the dust of the ground, nor is it easy to see why 
people should resent the former pedigree, and be pleased 
with the latter.i After all, the important considera- 
tion is not from what we came, but to what we are 
going ; not our origin, but our destiny. 

It is well that Archbishop Ussher's dates have been 
removed from the margin of the Revised Version ot 
the Bible, because in reference to the age of the world 
and of man they used to perplex those who did not 
know their uninspired source. Probably no archbishop 
now thinks that the world is only 6,000 years old. 

And here I would ask whether calling the " days " 
in the first chapter of Genesis " periods," corresponding 
to the stages of evolution, and similar desperate attempts 
to reconcile science and the Bible, are not a waste of 
ingenuity. The Bible was meant not to teach science, 
but religion, not to tell '' how the heavens go, but how 
we may go to heaven." 2 

* Carlyle spoke of evolution from apes as the ** gospel of dirt," but are 
not ** dust '* and " dirt " much the same ? 

^ A mysterious, cabalistic book the Bible would be, if, concealed within 
it there lay secret meanings forestalling the discoveries of astronomers, 
biologists, and historians. 

It is not necessary to believe that Adam was a walking '* Encyclopaedia 
Britannica." 

Lord Bacon, from a strictly philosophical point of view, has said that 
the ** scope or purpose of the Spirit of God is not to express matters of 
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From no source do more difficulties come to faith 
than from ignorance of the nature of the Scriptures. 
What Biblical inspiration is neither the Bible nor the 
Prayer-book defines ; what it is not may be learned 
by candidly examining the Bible itself. It is certainly 
not the same thing as scientific, historical, and literary 
accuracy.' The operation of the Holy Spirit inspiring 
writers of the Bible is compatible with partial error, 
as His operation in sanctifying men is compatible 
with partial evil. The writers were moved by the 
Spirit of God, but they did not cease to be men, 

nature in Scripture, otherwise than in passage, for application to man's 
capacity and to matters moral and Divine." It was no part of the 
design or mission of inspired writers to tell us scientific truth. Hence it 
was natural that, in referring to the Kingdom of Nature, they should use 
the language of appearance, as we do now at an age of the world far more 
advanced in scientific knowledge. We know that the sun is the centre 
of the solar system, and that the earth moves around it ; yet we talk of 
the sun as rising in the east, setting in the west. 

* As incredible praises given unto men do often abate and impair the 
credit of their deserved commendation, so we must likewise take great 
heed lest in attributing unto Scripture more than it can have, the incredi- 
bility of that do cause even those things which indeed it hath most 
abundantly to be less reverently esteemed " (Hooker's " Eccl. Pol." II. 
viii. 7). 

Four theories with their modifications have been held by orthodox and 
good men in all ages of the Church on the subject of inspiration. The 
first is the Organic, mechanical, or " dictation " theory. The second is the 
Dynamic. This view recognises the Divine energy, but does not an- 
nihilate the human co-operation. The third may be called the theory of 
Illumination, It confines the Divine guidance to matters of faith and 
doctrine and recognises degrees in inspiration. The fourth theory is that 
of general inspiration. Those who hold it do not regard the inspiration 
of the sacred writers throughout the ivAole extent of Scripture as more 
extraordinary, transcendent,' and supernatural in kind, nor even always in 
degree, than that which is vouchsafed to other noble and holy souls. 
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and their thoughts were tinged with the ethics, 
science, history, philosophy, and customs of their day. 
They were not human phonographs spoken into, and 
mechanically repeating the sound. Rather, as every 
pipe of the organ to which^ you have been listening 
expressed the music it was made to give, and yet all 
had one and the same wind blown into them, so the 
writers of the Bible, fashioned by the circumstances of 
their lives, each gave out his own note, and yet all 
were filled by the breath of the Divine Spirit. The 
Koran is said to have been whispered by a heavenly 
pigeon into the ear of Mahomet. Our Bible makes 
no claim like this. Certainly the facts were not 
supernatural ly whispered into St. Luke's ear, for he 
says, that he traced them accurately from the first 
(St. Luke i. 3), just as Macaulay or Froude would 
have done, without his accuracy. 

Dr. Dale, of Birmitigham, entertained at his house 
a Japanese gentleman who was a Christian. In the 
course of a conversation which lasted well on through 
the night he asked him how it was that he became a 
Christian. The guest replied, " I was given a Bible 
in Chinese. Reading it, I came upon Paul's descrip- 
tion of love in the thirteenth chapter of his First 
Epistle to the Corinthians. I was arrested, fascinated. 
Never had I seen, or heard, or dreamt of a morality 
like that, I felt that it was above the reach of the 
human race, that it must have come from God. And 
then I read the Gospel of John, and the words of 
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Christ filled me with wonder. They were irresistible. 
I could not refuse my faith." This man had only to 
read the passages referred to to know that they were 
inspired^ but how they were inspired and what exactly 
inspiration means he did not discover, and it was not 
necessary that he should. 

The Bible was intended to teach religion chiefly 
by narrating the history of the nation which had the 
greatest turn that way, and not to supply infallible 
information about the numbers slain in an ancient 
battle, or about the price, variously stated, of Araunah's 
threshing-floor. Different accoimts are given of the 
words of the law written on stone tables at Sinai ; 
what does it matter, we have the Ten Command- 
ments ? Ingenuity has not been able to reconcile 
the books of Kings and Chronicles, but there are not 
very many things that we can reconcile in this world. 
Those who want perfect accuracy should read nothing 
but Euclid's "Elements of Geometry." 

Discrepancies in the New Testament may to a 
large extent be accounted for by the way it has been 
transmitted, or by facts not being recorded which, 
if known, would reconcile the various versions ; still, 
it cannot be denied that discrepancies exist. The 
four Gospels transpose the order of some transactions, 
connect the same words with different events, and 
even in relating the institution of the Eucharist give 
our Lord's words somewhat differently. Slight differ- 
ences, however, like these strengthen rather than 
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weaken evidence. They prove that there was no 
collusion between the witnesses. 

Many of us have been perplexed at the way pas- 
sages from the Old Testament are quoted in the 
New about Christ which originally had no reference 
to Him. This is because Scriptural prophecies are 
not of private, individual interpretation, but refer to 
general principles and conditions. It is the spirit, 
and not the letter of prophecy, that bears testimony 
to Jesus. Matthew Arnold thought that the argu- 
ment from supernatural predictions gives way at all 
points. What does not give way is the tendency 
of Old Testament and of other history taken as a 
whole. This is prophetic of Christ in a way 
that no verbal predictions could be. This makes 
for a Messiah, for God's full revelation of Himself 
in His Son. 

The unlearned regard the prophets as superhunlan 
predictors of future events, as a sort of animated 
Zadkiel's almanacs. The fact seems to be that they 
were so very human that they thoroughly understood 
human nature and the times in which they lived, 
and that this, together with msight into moral con- 
ditions, gave them y^r^ight into moral issues. They 
saw in the past the prototype of the future. Know- 
ing, for instance, that voluptuousness was the cause 
of Babylon's decay, they could see by anticipation 
the doom of Rome, of Corinth, of London, and of 
all cities in Babylon's condition. In this way, but 
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probably in this way only, they knew history before- 
hand. 

" Why can't you let the Bible alone if you don't 
believe it ? " an energetic secularist lecturer was asked. 
" Because the Bible won't let me alone," was the 
honest reply. It won't let us alone. It grips the 
conscience, goes straight to the heart, and forces us 
to say, " Come, see a book that tells me all that ever 
I did. If it is not infallible, and not all the Word 
of God, yet does it not contain that Word as no 
other literature ever did ? " 

" Whatever is necessary in the Scriptures is clear," 
but some read them only to find things hard to be 
understood. This is like a man eating fish who 
should neglect the nutritious part, and give his atten- 
tion only to the bones. 

The history of the Bible ought to prove its Divine 
origin, even to those who can only see spots on the 
sun. Think how it was once neglected and scorned 
even in the Church. At the time of the Reformation 

• _ 

there were priests who thought that Greek and the 
New Testament were recent heresies ! In the 
Netherlands people convicted of reading the Bible 
in a language which they could understand were 
burned. Nor were the attentions of so-called learning 
less trying. Myriad tons of heavy literature have 
been piled upon the Bible for its defence and eluci- 
dation, but they have not buried it alive. 

Men have betrayed the Bible with a kiss. Pro- 
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fessing great reverence for it, they have wrested its 

• 

meaning until it said what they wished it to say.^ 
Did they desire and invent the Inquisition ? The 
words, " Constrain them to come in," and " Gather 
up the tares in bundles and burn them," were quoted 
in justification. Did they buy and sell their brothers ? 
The text "Cursed be Canaan" (Genesis ix. 25) 
furnished a sufficient excuse for slavery. Eight words 
— "Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live" (Exodus 
xxii. 18) — caused thousands of harmless women to 
be burned to death. Who shall say how many 
people have been driven mad by a doctrine of eternal 
punishment founded upon metaphorical texts torn 
from their context and opposed to the whole spirit 
of the Gospel ? The Bible may well say " Defend 
me from my friends, from those who make me answer 
with my life for the perfect accuracy and literal 
truth of every word I happen to let fall ; who shut 
me up before I have expressed my meaning when I 
say anything they do not like; who make no estimate 
of the relative value of my different parts or of the 
time, place, and circumstances in which they were 
composed." 

* " The mere first-impression reader," says Dean Alford, " is always 
liable to misapprehend. The number of texts generally misapplied, the 
character and amount of that misapplication, are perfectly astonishing." 
We hold a few texts so near our eyes that they hide all the rest of the 
Bible. Mr. Labouchere some time ago informed us m Truth that when 
he was in Egypt, a pacha who was more of a politician than a Mahome- 
dan, excused some sharp practice to him by saying, ** Everything may be 
found in the Koran 5 everything depends upon interpretation." Chris- 
tians can do a little of this " interpreting " too. 
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As a set-ofF to the prejudice against the Bible 
which this sort of thing has created in the minds of 
many, I conclude with a few testimonies of men 
who had no theological bias. 

Sir Isaac Newton accounted " the Scriptures of 
God the most sublime philosophy." One day, when 
another great man of science, Michael Faraday, was 
ill, a friend of his. Sir Henry Ackland, found him 
resting his head on a table on which was an open 
Bible. "I fear you are worse to-day," said Ackland. 
"No," answered Faraday, "it is not that. But 
why," he asked, with his hand on the Bible, " why 
will people go astray when they have this blessed 
Book to guide them ? " " If there is anybody," said 
Professor Huxley, " more objectionable than the 
orthodox bibliolater it is the heterodox Philistine who 
can discover in. a literature which in some respects 
has no superior, nothing but a subject for scoffing, 
and an occasion for the display of his conceited 
ignorance of the debt he owes to former generations." 
On a dull Sunday, Heine took up the Bible in 
desperation, and spent most of the day reading it. 
" What a book ! " he exclaimed ; " the whole drama 
of humanity is in it." " I esteem the Gospels," says 
Goethe, " to be thoroughly genuine, for there shines 
forth from them the reflected splendour of a sub- 
limity, proceeding from the person of Jesus Christ, 
of so divine a kind as only the divine could ever have 
manifested upon earth." " How petty are the books 
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of the philosophers, with all their pomp," says Rous- 
seau, " compared with the Gospels ! Can it be that 
writings at once so sublime and so simple are the 
work of man ? " "It responds," says Carlyle, " to 
whatever is deepest in man's heart." After he became 
celebrated, he was once staying with his father and 
mother. Being a great man the Bible was placed 
before him, and he was asked to conduct family 
prayers. He found one of the first chapters of the 
book of Job, and read steadily through chapter after 
chapter, until his mother had to remind him that 
some of those present desired to go to bed that night. 
He closed the book with a bang, exclaiming, " It's 
grand, man ! " According to Renan, the Bible is 
the great book of consolation for humanity. Hallam 
also saw that "the Bible fits into every fold and 
crevice of the human heart. I am a man, and I 
believe that this is God's book because it is man's 
book." 

After a visit to the great German scholar Ewald, 
Dean Stanley wrote, "It is impossible to forget the 
enthusiasm with which he grasped the New Testa- 
ment, and exclaimed, ' In this little Book is con- 
tained all the wisdom of the world.' " " Behold it," 
said the great Napoleon, putting his hand on a Bible, 
" I never omit to read it, and every day with the 
same pleasure." 

When Bishop Watson published his "Apology for 
the Bible," George III, remarked that he did not 
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know that the Bible wanted any apology. Andrew 
Jackson, President of the United States, was of the 
same opinion. On his deathbed he pointed to the 
Bible, and said to his physician, " That Book, sir, is 
the rock on which our Republic rests." 

But individuals as well as States have to rest at 
last upon " the impregnable rock of Holy Scripture." 
Here is something to which I ask the attention of 
my younger hearers. Not long before George Pea- 
body's death he sent a boy in his office for a New 
Testament. The boy let it drop, and the old man 
said, " You carry that Book lightly in your youth, 
my lad, but when you are as old as I am it must 
carry you." 

'' Bring me the Book,'* said Sir Walter Scott, when 
he lay dying. " What book ? " asked Lockhart, his 
son-in-law. " The Book," said Sir Walter ; " the 
Bible; there is but one." Some of you will remember 
these lines of his in " The Monastery " : — 

"Within this awful volume lies 
The mystery of mysteries ! 
Happiest he of human race 
To whom his God has given grace 
To read, to fear, to hope, to pray. 
To lift the latch, and learn the way ; 
But better he had ne'er been born 
Who reads to doubt or reads to scorn." 
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PROGRESSIVE REVELATION 



" God, having of old time spoken unto the fathers in the prophets by 
divers portions and in divers manners, hath at the end of these days 
spoken unto us in His Son**^Heirews i. i, 2. 

"God leads men according to the divinely-inspired Scriptures." — 
Clement of Alexandria Q^ Stromateis" vii. 894). 

IF Protestant controversialists did not invent the 
doctrine of the verbal inspiration of the Bible they 
found it so convenient when arguing with those who 
were armed with Papal infallibility that they must 
have been tempted to connive at the pious fraud. 
Even now there are people who think that they ought 
to believe that the Scriptures came down from heaven 
without any error, all at once and in their present 
form. 

In opposition to this my text says that by divers 
portions and in divers manners God spake unto the 
fathers in the prophets. 
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Slowly the Bible of the race is writ ; 
Each age, each kindred, adds a verse to it." 
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Yes, the Bible of the race and not that of Jews and 
of Christians only, for whatever is good or true or 
beautiful in the sacred books of any religion comes from 
the Father of Lights. From where else could it have 
come ? It is a poor compliment to God to discredit 
the natural goodness of • man in order to magnify 
Christianity. Our Lord was not the founder of a rival 
religion but the Light that lighteth every man that 
Cometh into the world.' Even in a professedly 
atheistic system like Buddhism God has revealed 
Himself to some extent. 

The word of God is expressed in the power, order, 
and beauty of external nature, in the individual and 
collective conscience of man, in the progress of the 
race, in all true art, science, philosophy, history, and 
biography, but the clearest and most complete expres- 
sion of it is in what we Christians call the Bible. 

To the Jews were delivered the Old Testament 
Scriptures probably because of the seriousness of the 
race and of their inclination to religion, and these 
oracles of God were given by divers portions and in 
divers manners. " By divers portions," because the 

* " Nor need it lessen what He taught, 
Or make the Gospel Jesus brought 
Less precious, that His lips re-told 
Some portion of the truth of old ; 
Confirming with His own impress 
The common law of righteousness." 

Spinoza says that Jesus is unique in that, while other teachers bring 
fragments of the Divine, He brings the whole rounded mind of God. 
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Sacred J^ibrary contains almost every kind of literary 
composition. It is for the general reader and not 
merely for the good and for those who believe without 
seeing difficulties. In its many-sidedness it includes a 
drama (the Book of Job), a love song (Solomon's), an 
idyllic tale (that of Ruth) and the Book of Ecclesiastes, 
which was a favourite of Renan because it mirrored for 
him as it does for many another in these days his fluc- 
tuations between faith and doubt, between optimism 
and pessimism. "In divers manners" may refer to the 
dreams, outward appearances, inward impressions and 
other methods by which the Prophets believed that 
they were taught of Goi 

The Bible extends over many centuries, and its 
sixty-six books were addressed to people in very 
different stages of culture. We may read in them as 
in a school report the religious education of one nation 
in particular and incidentally of several other nations. 
Now instruction must be adapted to the capacity of 
those who are being taught, so we find that God did 
not reveal His character and law all at once, but "line 
upon line, precept upon precept, here a little, and there 
a little," as mankind could understand and appreciate 
them. A revelation up to our date in morality would 
have been far beyond the half-civilised people to whom 
in the first instance it was given. The child nation 
understood a First Reader, it could not have under- 
stood " Sartor Resartus " or Browning's poetry. 

Revelation raised the spiritual and moral standard of 
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the age to which it was given, and at the same time 
registered the capacities of that age. At no time was 
it too far advanced for the people to understand it if 
they would ; at all times its message pressed events on 
towards the better day. To Abraham was revealed 
the sacredness of human life and the power of faith. 
Moses with the commandments of the Lord led Israel 
to the land of promise. Samuel brought order out of 
religious and political chaos. David established a 
throne in righteousness. In some of the Psalms the 
kind of sacrifice, which is not merely permitted, but 
pleasing to God, is described as spiritual — z broken and 
contrite heart. Isaiah and the later prophets guided 
religion through the deadly tangle of Canaanitish 
idolatries over the arid wastes of Judaic formalism- to 
the living fountains of a spiritual worship. The nation 
was then exiled, " sent into retreat to do penance for 
its sins." Jeremiah and Ezekiel proclaimed the respon- 
sibility of individual conscience, and this conscience 
sounds like a trumpet in the Book of Daniel. After 
this the voice of the prophet ceased, but we look 
forward and see the Roman ploughshares preparing the 
soil for the seed of the Christian faith. 

God would seem to have used the same laws of de- 
velopment and evolution in Revelation as in nature. 
In this the Bible is distinguished from the Koran, for 
instance, the former resembles a world that has been 
long in growing ; the latter, a world made all at once in 
the six literal days of a now disappearing theology. 
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Slowly through the centuries God educated the Jews 
to be a nation of religious teachers to the world. In 
doing so He used kindergarten methods, so to speak, 
suited to their undeveloped minds. He trained them 
like children with what St. Paul calls weak and beggarly 
elements, the A B C of morals and religion. These 
were inadequate and partially untrue, and were meant 
to be superseded by fuller revelations. This progres- 
sive nature of revelation accounts for the anthropo- 
morphic, almost childish conceptions of God for the 
permission of easy divorce, of polygamy, of slavery ; 
for relentless massacres, for witch-killing, and for 
other things which, until we think of the reason of 
them, shock us when we find them in inspired books. 
The material sacrifices, the low standard of morals, 
the worldliness of the Old Testament were constantly 
objected to by Gnostic and Manichaean Sects — "But 
you are ignorant," the Church replied " of the gradual- 
ness of the Spirit's teaching." They did not reflect 
that to a primitive people God might allow such 
things as animal sacrifices without approving of them 
as a temporary measure until they could appreciate 
more spiritual teaching. Did not the incident of the 
golden calf show that the first legislation of the Ten 
Commandments was too spiritual ? The Mosaic regu- 
lation as to divorce required only a legal document to 
be given, a bill of divorcement a discharge such as a 
hired servant now gets on dismissal. When asked 
about this our Lord said that Moses permitted it 
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because of the hardness of his people's hearts. The 
Israelites saw in the nations around them husbands 
putting away wives from caprice or momentary irrita- 
tion without any formality, and it was in order to 
prevent fatal facility of divorce like this, or, at least, to 
put a little red tape round the transaction and make it 
as difficult as the people would tolerate, that Moses 
enjoined the bill of divorcement. So it was with 
ordinary non-matrimonial slavery. It existed in cruel 
forms in the countries around, and the Mosaic law, 
while it could not abolish the institution, regulated it, 
and established the year of Jubilee when slaves were 
set free. 

The Hebrews were allowed to sacrifice cattle, but 
human sacrifices were not permitted, and when 
Abraham thought that it would prove feith and love 
to sacrifice his son, God interposed, and by doing so 
gave for all time an object lesson on the inadmissi- 
bility of human sacrifice. 

We read in the Bible of massacres perpetrated by 
the Israelites far worse than the Turkish atrocities ot 
our day, against which great public meetings protested. 
What are we to answer when earnest Secularists 
question us about these things? We may say that 
recent discoveries show that the people destroyed were 
intolerably vile in their worship of horrible deities, and 
that if weak good nature had spared them the 
Israelites could not have handed down their com- 
paratively pure monotheism to future generations. If 
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those who are so full of pity for the Canaanites knew 
as much about them as God did, they would doubtless 
think that they were not fit to survive. Surely a 
nation whose religion encouraged rather than sup- 
pressed licentiousness should perish even by the stern 
mercy of the law of development. And this was the 
case with the Canaanitish nation.' Its firstborn 
was sacrificed to Baalim or Baal, and its chastity 
to Ashtaroth or Ashtoreth. The temples of this 
goddess were crowded with religious prostitutes, and 
the great festivals of Canaan were orgies of licentious- 
ness. Nature worship combined with costly luxury 
to produce a cult so foul and degrading that there is 
no state, even at this time, which would not put 
it down, if necessary, by the severest penalties. 

Even Christian people could rejoice at Lord 
Kitchener's victory at Omdurman ; not because 
General Gordon's death was avenged by the slaughter 
of eleven thousand Dervishes, but because it prevented 
these eleven thousand Dervishes from killing a 
hundred thousand. 

Nor would the work of destruction injure morally 
these ancient Israelitish warriors who knew no better, 
as it would have injured modern English soldiers who 
have learned Christianity if they had been ordered to 
hew the King of Benin in pieces or utterly destroy the 
Ashantees, men, women, and children, on account of 

* See ** Early Israel and the Surrounding Nations," by Professor 
A. H. Sayce, p. $7, &c. 
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human sacrifices and other abominations, of which they 
found traces in Coomassie. 

Severities ascribed to the command of God in the 
Old Testament shock people who complacently read 
in their newspaper of destructive earthquakes, floods, 
fires, and similar things " in the course of Providence." 
Certainly to say that there are atrocities in nature is 
no answer to those who object to their being in Reve- 
lation, but it is well to remind ourselves that they 
both belong to the same problem of the origin and 
permission of evil which is at the root of all difficulties 
in theology. 

But it may be asked, Did not God give apparently 
cruel commands for no judicial reason, as that one 
to Abraham to sacrifice his son, or the snare, so 
to speak, said to have been set for David about 
numbering the people ? We answer that the Jews 
were in the habit of ascribing everything that hap- 
pened to God. If mistaken zeal and unenlightened 
faith urged Abraham to sacrifice his son it is said that 
God told him to do it.^ If Pharaoh's heart became 
hard they said that God hardened it. If David took 
the wives of his master God is represented as saying 
that He gave them into his bosom. Even a lying 

* There are, no doubt, many difficulties connected with this theory, 
but they are as nothing compared with the difficulty of believing that 
He who said, " Thou shalt not kill " should order a father to slay his 
son. If it be said that God did not mean Abraham to do this, but was 
only trying his faith, St. James will reply, " Let no man say when he is 
tempted, 1 am tempted of God : for God cannot be tempted with evil 
neither tempteth He any man.*' 
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spirit in the mouth of a prophet and other things, 
which at most God only permitted, are ascribed 
directly to Him. Where we would say that we are 
convinced we ought to do a certain thing Old Testa- 
ment worthies said, " The word of God came unto 
me saying." When in Joshua xi. 9, we read that 
Joshua was bidden to hough the horses of Canaanites, 
Amorites, and others, no doubt all that is meant is 
that the thought came into his mind. 

Then there are the " cursing Psalms," as infidel 
lecturers call them, when they ask what we are to 
think of sentiments in an inspired book, such as pray- 
ing that the children of the Psalmist's enemies should 
have to beg their bread, and that not in a charitable 
neighbourhood but in '* desolate places " ? The first 
observation to make is that things in the Bible are not 
justified by being merely recorded.. We might as 
well say that reporters of law cases must approve of 
everything reported. Those who uttered these 
curses are alone responsible for them. Primitive 
people did not distinguish as we Christians do or 
ought to do between wickedness and wicked men, 
so the indignation they felt at evil, and which we 
sometimes do not feel enough, took the form of 
cursing men. If these Psalms were on the side of 
evil and cursed good men then there would indeed be 
a difficulty. But the best answer to give is to say 
that the imprecatory Psalms were composed at a time 
to which a child alluded when he suggested that per- 
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haps certain things in the Old Testament took place 
" before God was a Christian ! " This daring sug- 
gestion of simple childhood when translated into the 
language of adults would mean that God did not 
reveal full Christian morality to Israel or to any other 
nation in its childhood, so to speak, but only in later 
days by His Son, when such teaching could be under- 
stood and appreciated. The fault, or rather limitation, 
was not of course in the Teacher, as the child fancied, 
but in the pupil. 

Ren^e, Duchess of Ferrara, dau^ter of Louis 
XII., was a thoughtful and pious princess, and a 
warm admirer of Calvin. To him she made the 
remark in a letter that " David's example in hating 
his enemies is not applicable to us." It might 
have been supposed that any Christian teacher would 
at once have endorsed a sentiment that echoed the 
words of Christ, " It was said to them of old time. 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour and hate thine enemy ; 
but I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless them 
that curse you, and pray for them that despitefuUy 
use you and persecute you." Not so Calvin. He 
was shocked by the remark of the Duchess and 
sternly answered that "Such a gloss would upset all 
Scripture, and that even in his hatred David is an 
example to us and a type of Christ ! " To those who 
understand the teaching of Christ and the inferior 
standard of the Old Testament words like these seem 
very blasphemous. 
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The Bible is what God has made it for us and not 
what we fancy He ought to have made it. People 
with zeal, but without knowledge of this elementary 
axiom, have tried to give to the particular portion of 
it they were reading some meaning which seemed to 
them more worthy of the Divine Word than the 
simple truth that lay on the surface. They deter- 
mined to find the whole Bible, as it were, in every 
text of it, and in carrying out their determination they 
turned rhetoric into logic, vision into history, poetry into 
prose, and generally speaking used a kind of reasoning 
by which anything may be made out of anything. 

Different parts of Scripture, then, are of different 
worth— upon what principle should they be estimated ? 
Upon the agreement or disagreement of the part in 
question with the spirit of the teaching of Jesus Christ. 
We read in the Gospel how the living Word of God 
set aside the word that had become a dead letter. 
The law had said, " An eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth," but Christ superseded this tit-for-tat, give-as- 
good-as-you-get rule by the Divine principle of 
forgiveness. The real morality of the Bible is its 
final morality, and it is by the light of the Gospel 
that we should interpret the dark parts of the Old 
Testament. Like a parable comes to us the scene on 
the Mount of Transfiguration, when St. Peter wished 
Moses and Elias to remain, and a voice from Heaven 
came out of the cloud saying, " This is My beloved 
Son, hear ye Him." 
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Khalif Omar is said to have burned the library of 
Alexandria because the books must either have agreed 
with or contradicted the Koran. In the first case 
they were useless, in the second injurious. On the 
same principle it may be asked if the Old Testament 
is fulfilled in the New, and if it is only authoritative 
for us Christians, so far as it echoes and does not con- 
tradict the spirit of our Master's teaching, what use is 
it to us ? It is of the greatest use because the con- 
ception of a Messiah to come runs through it like a 
golden thread. 

To modern thinking the broad general lines 
of the Messianic idea may be more certain and 
more impressive than the detailed fulfilment of 
prophecy ; but putting out of consideration all that is 
ambiguous and imaginative, it is still clear that the 
Messianic idea pervades the greater part of the Old 
Testament. I 

Then how instructive in righteousness it is ! Every 
phase of religion and morality are illustrated by it, and 
we see in its several records good and evil principles 
worked out to their issues. It appeals to the imagina- 
tion, and teaches by its poetry, its parables, and its 

' No amount of natural genius, no amount of the quickening of in- 
tellectual or emotional endowments can account for a long series of 
utterances by men of different habits, in different ages, and different 
grades of society, such that while they adequately embrace and express 
the junctures and troubles of their own day converge onwards to one 
single, distant event in the world's history, of which the world's history 
hitherto had afforded neither presentiment nor parallel " (Pritchard, 
** Sermon Preached before the British Association"). 
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allegories, as well as by its calm and impartial his- 
torical narratives. No mere treatise on morals could 
approach it in effectiveness. 

Certainly there is unity of doctrine in the Old and 
New Testaments ; but it- resembles the personal 
identity of one who passes through childhood, youth, 
and maturity, rather than a unity of un progressive 
sameness. "We do wrong to the Old Testament," 
says St. Augustine,' "if we deny that it comes from 
the same just and good God as the New. On the 
other hand we do wrong to the New Testament 
if we put the Old on a level with it." And 
again, "The law was given that men might seek 
grace ; grace was given that the law might be 
fulfilled." 

Some of the most instructive sayings of Christ are 
the transference to Himself of Old Testament imagery ; 
e.g.y where He likens Himself to bread from heaven. 
His leadership to the cloudy pillar, His body to the 
temple, and His death to the uplifting of the brazen 
serpent. 

But because our Lord made much use of the Old 
Testament it is surely an unwarrantable conclusion 
that He gave Divine authority to all its contents. 
We cannot argue that He sanctioned every word 
which He did not contradict. He might surely refer 

' So, too, St. Athanasius describes the Jews as having been *^ the sacred 
school for all the world of the knowledge of God and of the spiritual 
life " (Athan. ** De Incarn.," 12). 
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to and quote from the Scriptures, especially as they 
constituted the only literature which the people 
addressed knew, merely in order to illustrate without 
endorsing the literal truth of the words cited much less 
of all that precede and follow them. We quote 
Shakespeare, but we do not approve of every line he 
wrote. Our Lord Himself said that as a man there 
was something which even the Son did not know. 
But whether the Christ, having " emptied Himself of 
His glory " to become man, knew or did not know 
the proved conclusions of '* higher criticism," He 
accommodated Himself to the popular opinion in 
reference to the Scriptures, and indeed He could not 
have done otherwise without raising issues for which 
the time was not yet come. 

I would say in conclusion that what the Bible is 
may best be learned from the Bible itself. Perhaps in 
our day we read too much about the Bible and too 
little in it. We should be less concerned to prove 
that it says what we have been taught to accept, and 
more concerned to let it speak directly for itself. 
Above all we should be prepared not only to believe 
certain things contained in it, but to act upon its 
teaching as a whole. What is wanted is to distinguish 
between primary and essential Biblical truth and the 
dogmatic formulation of it. Not seldom when we 
imagine that we are contending for Revelation we are 
really only contending for our own • interpretation of 
it. Let a man be honest with himself and with 
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his Bible ; let him accept if he will, without any mis- 
giving, the canon that the Bible must be interpreted 
" like any other book," and his reward will be to find 
that by a reverend use of this freedom he becomes 
assured that the Bible is not like any other book. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE THREE QUESTIONS OF HUMANITY ANSWERED 

" And when the Queen of Sheba heard of the fame of Solomon, con- 
cerning the name of the Lord, she came to prove him with hard 
questions." — i Kings x. i. 

" The acknowledgment of God in Christ, 
Accepted by the reason, solves for thee 
All problems in the world and out of it, 
And has, so far advanced thee to be wise.'* 

— Browning, 

WHAT were these questions ? They may have 
been riddles like the one which the story of 
Samson recalls. . Asking riddles was a favourite 
pastime amongst the ancients, especially the Arabs, 
Still, it is hardly likely that a sensible queen would 
have travelled all the way from Arabia to Jerusalem 
merely to have a game of conundrums. More 
probably she did so in order to get a solution of 
moral and mental difficulties of what we call the 
enigmas of life. A thoughtful, earnest woman she 
was, no doubt, perplexed by the problems of her day 
as some of us are with those of ours, and she felt that 
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it would be a relief to talk them over with one wiser 
than herself. 

Brethren, there is a greater than Solomon whom 
we can prove with hard questions, with whom we 
can commune of all that is in our hearts.^ Have 
we done so ? If not, we cannot truthfully say that 
our doubts are unanswerable. If not, the Queen 
of the South shall rise up in the judgment and 
shall condemn us, for she came from the uttermost 
parts of the earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon, 
while we, when we might have consulted a Greater 
than Solomon, did not do so, but were content with 
an ignorance which was far from bliss, with an 
Agnosticism which, in many cases, was indolent 
rather than humble.^ 

A correspondent wrote to Canon Liddon : " The 

' That our Lord will not gratify idle curiosity, or encourage un- 
profitable speculation, may be seen by His answer to the question 
proposed to Him by St. Peter, respecting the end of his* fellow disciple : 
" If I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee ? follow thou 
Me " (John xxi. 22). 

' **Is it the case," asks Dr. Salmon, "that all who now call themselves 
Agnostics are entitled to claim the superiority to other men which 
their theory implies ? I th'ink not. I believe the true type of these 
Agnostics to be the sailors of Columbus, who begged and implored him 
to turn his ship round, confident as they were that he was on a path on 
which nothing could be found. But this confidence arose from no 
philosophic knowledge that investigation must be fruitless. It was 
nothing but indolent impatience of the toil of search, inability to 
recognise the tokens of success which had already presented themselves, 
incapacity to share the scientific faith in things unseen which assured 
their Master that if they would but persevere in the way by which he 
led them they should certainly reach the land of promise which lay 
beyond " (" Gnosticism and Agnosticism," p. 19). 
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only thing that now attaches me to Christianity is 
that it alone, of all the systems of thought with 
which I come into contact, seems to give a working 
answer to two questions — 'Whence am I?' and 
* Whither am I going ? ' All else is dark, all else 
at least uncertain." Many of us are attached to 
Christianity for the same reason. We have proved 
its Founder with hard questions, and our creed has 
simplified itself into some such form as this " About 
God, the soul, a future life, the sin and sorrow of the 
world — ^about such matters as these I know little, but 
Christ knows much, and any conclusion that was 
good enough for Him in reference to them is good 
enough for me." ' 

" We in the valley stumble through the mist, 
He on the mountain top beholds the morn." 

The German philosopher Kant tells us that there 
are three questions which mankind has always been 
asking : " What can I know ? " " What shall I do ? " 
and " For what may I hope ? " What answer does 
He who called Himself the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life give to these questions ? 

"Some persons," says Bishop Butler, "upon pre- 

* "I know nothing about the origin of evil," writes Dr. Arnold, "but 
I believe Christ did know. . . . And I know Christ to have been so 
wise and so loving to men, that I am sure I may trust His word, and 
that what was entirely agreeable to His sense of justice and goodness 
cannot unless through my own defect, be otherwise than agreeable to 
mine ** (Dean Stanley's "Life of Arnold," vol i. p. 35). 
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tence of the light of nature, avowedly reject all 
revelation, as in its very nature incredible." Things 
have changed since Butler's day. Few now think 
that the light of nature is sufficient ; with most of us 
it is Christ or nothing. We have come to see that 
the objections made to Christianity may be urged 
with at least equal force against natural religion, that 
the difficulty, for instance, of accounting on the 
supposition of a Good Creator for the origin, and 
continuance of evil in the world ought to be felt by 
the Deist far more than by the Christian, because the 
latter has a theory of redemption to offer which, at any 
rate, professes to reconcile God's foreknowledge of 
evil with His wisdom, power, and goodness. This, 
together with the history and present condition of 
the Church of Christ, make it easier to be a Christian 
than a Deist or a Theist, as the eminent scientific 
man, Professor Romanes, found after long mental 
struggles. 

But here comes the Agnostic, and he says to 
humanity with its recurring questions, " Do not ask 
yourself or any one else what you can know about 
God, the soul, and a future state. These matters are 
unknowable, and you had better be humble as I am, 
and acknowledge that they are." 

In reference to this state of mind it may be 
remarked that we can only assert the unknown to 
be unknowable on the assumption — surely anything 
but an humble one — that we know all that can be 
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known. If it be true that God cannot be known by 
man, it will be the last truth which man will ever 
learn. 

Certainly there is some truth in Agnosticism. It 
does good in protesting against those who are wanting 
in reverend reticence for the Deity, and who speak 
of Him as if He lived in the house next door to them. 
" God is in heaven and thou art upon earth, therefore 
let thy words be few," On this subject the greatest 
eloquence for the most part is silence. " His thoughts 
are not our thoughts, neither are His ways our ways." 

But though we cannot find out the Almighty to 
perfection, or know what He is in Himself, we can 
know in part, we can know what He is in reference to 
us, and this we do through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
" No man hath seen God at any time ; the only 
begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, He 
hath declared Him." ^ Jesus Christ is the image or 
impress of God's substance, and shows His design as 
a coin or medal does that of the die in which it has 
been struck. 

As we cannot step over our shadow, so we cannot 
conceive an image of God higher than that of a 
Perfect Man. We want a God that interests us, and 

» " No man knoweth who the Father is but the Son, and he to whom 
the Son will reveal Him." Had this passage been found as a fragment, 
it would have been attributed to the author of the Fourth Gospel, and 
treated with little respect by some. Occurring as it does in both the 
First and the Third Gospels — apparently as spoken on different occa- 
sions — it points to a whole region of Christ's teaching. 
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not a bundlq of abstractions whose omnipotence is 
practical impotence, which is the idol that unassisted 
reason sets up. 

Clouds and darkness were round about the Infinite 
First Cause, then Jesus Christ came and light shined 
amid the encircling gloom. Or, we may reverse 
the metaphor and say — In that unknown world, 
there is one subject on which our thoughts and 
imaginations may fasten, no less than our aflections ; 
and amidst the light, dark from excess of brilliance, 
which surrounds the throne of God, we may discern 
the gracious form of the Son of Man. The power 
and the wisdom of God can never be fully made 
known to man, but the love and purity of Jehovah, 
our righteousness, were manifested nineteen centuries 
ago, when men beheld His glory, " the glory as of 
the only begotten of the Father, full of grace and 
truth." 

The incarnation of our Saviour reveals what has 
been called "the Good Shepherd side of God." It 
tells us that the Divine heart is touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities. God's highest nature was 
shown to us when Jesus said — " Come unto Me all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden ; " when He wept over 
the grave of Lazarus and the city of Jerusalem ; when 
He sanctified the innocent business and pleasures of 
life, and proved to us that nothing human is in- 
different to Him. Christ has made us feel that we 
are not the helpless sport of blind forces which toss us 
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about as chance may order, for evil or for good, but 
the objects of the love of a Heavenly Father. " I 
regard," says the eminent physiologist, Dr. Carpenter, 
" the Life and Teaching of Christ as the highest 
moral Revelation of the Divine Mind that we 
possess — Nature being the highest intellectual*" In 
Christ the old faith of Monotheism, without losing 
its awful sublimity, glows with a new warmth of 
life. 

More and more the wild, sad cries of men who 
believe nothing, and the calm, patient prayers of those 
who believe so much, that they long for perfect 
faith, more and more these blend with the appeal 
which Philip of Bethsaida made to Jesus at the 
Last Supper, "Lord, show us the Father, and it 
sufBceth us." And from the same Mediator, Jesus, 
comes the answer that came to Philip, " Have I 
been so long with you and yet hast thou not 
known Me ? He that hath seen Me hath seen the 
Father." 

From no other source can we get a knowledge of 
God that suffices us. Certainly not from external 
nature. That speaks of an awful, all-absorbing 
law of vicarious suflfering by which the happi- 
ness and progress of the race is purchased by the 
suffering and destruction of individuals of a law 
by which the weak perish that the strong may 
grow stronger. 

We get nearer to a knowledge of God when we 
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turn away from nature "red in tooth and claw" ^ from 
nature which does deeds daily like those for which 
men are hanged or imprisoned — ^we get nearer to a 
knowledge of God when we turn from nature outside 
us to the moral nature within. Here we find a 
certain amount of purity, justice, and love, and are 
sure that He who implanted these cannot Himself be 
other than pure, just, and loving. 

In the average man, however, these qualities are 
only rudimentary and very changeable, and therefore 
we should look for likeness to God not in the stunted 
humanity of the average man, but in perfect manhood, 
that is to say in the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ. 

I heard lately an intelligent, sympathetic woman 
remark, that there is no Being in the Universe she so 
much pities as God, for if He has a heart, she said, 
He must feel terribly the responsibility of creating 
such a world as this. That God does feel for the 
sorrows of the world, and does admit responsibility in 
the matter He proved when he gave His only Son to 

* Cf. Tennyson's " Maud " :— 
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The mayfly is torn by the swallow, 
The sparrow speared by the shrike, 

And the whole little wood where I sit 
Is a world of plunder and prey.' 
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If however animals, birds, and insects did not eat and were not eaten 
they would lie unburied, poison the air, and spread disease. The present 
arrangement constitutes the lower creatures, not to speak of man, as 
grave-diggers and scavengers ; and, in the very act of providing them 
with food, it establishes a beneficent system of sanitation. 
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die for it. What more could He have done for His 
vineyard ? There is the pathos of a beautiful sim- 
plicity in those words in Genesis, "It repented the 
Lord God and grieved Him at the heart." 

May there not have been some contrariness in the 
nature of things which it was as impossible for even 
He to prevent as it would be to make two and two 
five instead of four ? May it not be said, for instance, 
in all reverence, that even God could not create a 
virtuous being without the discipline of trial — the 
very idea involving a contradiction ? 

The origin and permission of evil may be compared 
to a great black wall, encompassing our whole world 
of thought on every side. Jesus Christ has broken 
down this middle wall of partition. In the life and 
death of our Saviour God speaks to man and says, 
" What I do thou knowest not now, but thou shalt 
know hereafter." I 

The old saying is " Go from nature up to nature's 
God." We do better when we go from God seen in 
heavenly places in the face of Jesus Christ down to 
nature. Then we learn that the creation which 
groaneth and travaileth and is made subject to vanity 
is subjected to this condition in hope, and this hope 
enables us to hear music in the roaring waves, and 

^ If it be objected that the doctrine of everlasting punishment takes 
all forte from what has been said, I reply that I never did believe this 
doctrine. It seems to me to contradict the spirit of the Gospel, and not 
even to be deducible from the letter of it when the stock texts are 
rightly translated. 
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songs in the wild winds, and to see in the law of 
vicarious suffering that cup which God gave His Son 
to drink in order to prove that He loves and does not 
hate men and animals, the work of His hands. 
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Conjecture of the worker by the work, 

Is there strength there ? Enough — Intelligence ? 

Ample. But goodness in a like degree ? 

Not to the human eye, in the present state : 

An isosceles deficient in the base. 

What lacks there of perfection fit for God 

But just the instance, which this tale supplies, 

Of love without a limit ? So is strength. 

So is intelligence ; let love be so, 

Unlimited in its self-sacrifice. 

Then is the tale true, as God stands complete. 

Beyond the tale I reach into the dark. 

Feel what I cannot see, and so faith stands." 



Alexander, King of Macedon, used to say that he 
revered and loved his tutor Aristotle as much as if he 
had been his own father, because if to the one he 
owed life, to the other he owed his power of living 
well. What is it that we do not owe in this second 
respect to our Saviour ? No Solomon has answered 
as He has the hard question, " What shall I do ? " 
This is admitted even by those who do not accept the 
full measure of Christ's teaching. John Stuart Mill, 
for instance, has observed that it would not be easy, 
even for an unbeliever, to find a better translation of 
virtue from the abstract to the concrete than to 
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endeavour so to live that Christ would approve our 
life. In any moral difficulty we can and we should 
ask ourselves, '* What would Christ have me do ? " 

Principles of pure morality for which we may 
search with more or less success in the speculations 
of philosophers before Him, were converted by Christ 
into the practical rule of life for multitudes ; He made 
them current coin. If such a maxim, for instance, as 
" Do unto all men as you would they should do unto 
you," were known before our Lord's time, it was but 
the lofty thought of one or two individuals. "The 
brief record of three short years of active life," says 
Mr. Lecky, " has done more to regenerate and soften 
mankind than all the disquisitions of philosophers, and 
than all the exhortations of moralists." 

Our Saviour does more than enable us to perceive 
and know what things we ought to do ; He gives us 
grace and power faithfully to fulfil the same. In this 
He diflfers from merely earthly teachers. They are 
like a man standing on the shore showing a drowning 
man how the arms should be moved in swimming. 
Jesus Christ rescues the drowning man, or at least 
gives a helping hand, as He did to Peter when that 
Apostle began to sink. 

'The Sermon on the Mount is sometimes set forth 
as practically the whole of Christianity, but this is to 
ignore the motive power supplied by the Divine 
attractiveness of Christ Himself, bord Tennyson, in 
the biography of his father, tells us that the late poet 
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laureate had " a measureless admiration for the Sermon 
on the Mount, and for the parables ; * perfection 
beyond compare/ he called them. At the same time 
he used to express his conviction that Christianity 
with its Divine morality, but without the central 
figure of Christ, the Son of Man, w^ould become cold, 
and that it is fatal for a religion to lose its warmth." 
The warmth here spoken of is supplied by the 
revelation which our Saviour made of the relationship 
that exists between man and God^ '* I have redeemed 
thee to God by My blood," He says, and the gratitude 
of man's heart replies, " Lord, what wilt Thou have 
me to do ? " The moral code which our Lord preached 
may be summed up in one word — Himself. 

The third question, for what may we hope when 
the few years of life's fitful fever here on earth are 
over is answered by Christ as no mere man, though as 
wise as Solomon, could answer it. Apart from Christ 
we could not know whether death were a door or a 
wall ; a spreading of wings to soar or the folding of 
pinions for ever. Before Christ's coming the human 
body was thought of as a mere instrument made use 
of by the soul, and no part of man's true self. The 
soul was considered to be free only when at death it 
was disunited from it and became the "shade" of 
ancient classical poetry. This was a very shadowy 
belief, and one that physical research entirely con- 
tradicts. The fuller discoveries in modern days of the 
action and reaction of body and soul, of the need of 
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physical machinery, not only for act and word, but 
even for thought, have shown that the body is a part 
of man's true self. In this matter Christianity agrees 
with science. It teaches the resurrection of the body, 
or that there will be a continued existence of soul and 
organism, that in the next world the soul will not be 
unclothed but clothed upon. 

Jesus Christ is the Head and Representative of our 
race, and by rising from the dead Himself He brought 
life and incorruption out of the haze of speculation 
into the calm, clear light of fact. We know as a 
matter of history that the proclaiming of the resur- 
rection of Christ was the power which spread the 
Gospel and enabled it to conquer the world. 
Ordinary people could not understand and did not 
greatly value the guesses of philosophers about the 
spirituality and inherent immortality of the soul, but 
they could understand such a proclamation as " Christ 
has risen for you, and all you who are His shall rise 
also : such resurrection is the privilege of your 
redeemed humanity." Men wanted then, as we want 
now, not clever theories and arguments at the grave- 
side, but words of authority like, " I am the Resur- 
rection and the Life." 

An instinct makes us feel that our spiritual world 
hangs upon Christ, that the hard questions of life 
and death are answered only by Him. But there 
have been false Christs other than Bar Cochba and 
pretenders like him, and there are false Christs now. 
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The Conventional Christs are false.' What we want 
is to get away from the Christ of Art, suggestive of 
efieminacy, from the Christ of Theology, too like a 
Church Dignitary. We would go to the real Jesus, 
to the strong Son of God, who is not "a walking 
system of doctrines but a palpitating personality," 
who is not associated exclusively with holy orders, 
funerals, services, and Sundays, but with the innocent 
occupations and pleasures of the week, who is not 
King of the world to come only, but of that which 
now is. 

"King and Leader, appear! thy soldiers sorrowing 
seek thee." 

' The object of homage with many Christians is a Christ of their own 
fancy, not the Christ of Scripture, that is, of history. They copy into 
their fancy picture all the mild, and gentle, and merciful features of the 
original ; but the indignant repudiation of hypocrisy, the keen-edged 
censure of religious formalism, the stern exposure of all stickling for the 
letter while the spirit is disregarded, the positive severity to characters 
wanting in truth and wanting in tenderness, in a word, all the manliness 
of Christ, if we may dare so to speak, all this scarcely enters into the 
estimate of His character which many of His professing followers draw. 
Christ did not come to cramp any one's manhood 5 He came to broaden 
it. A thoroughgoing Christian is a man with a stronger reason, kinder 
heart, firmer will, and richer imagination than his fellows — one who has 
attained to his height in Christ. A bigot, or a prig, or a weakling, is a 
half-developed Christian, one not yet arrived at full age. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE DOUBT OF THOMAS 

*' Sirs, the siguificance of this your doubt 
Lies in the reason of it." — J^n Ingelow, 

WHEN Dr. Thomas Arnold was suddenly 
stricken with the agony of death, he was 
seen, we are told, lying still, with his hands clasped as 
if engaged in prayer. Then he repeated, firmly and 
earnestly, "And Jesus said unto him, Thomas, 
because thou hast seen thou hast believed : blessed are 
they who have not seen and yet have believed." Dr. 
Arnold, who sometimes called himself "doubting 
Thomas," is only one of many eminent Christians for 
whom the story of the doubt of Thomas has had a 
great attraction. And indeed we all must feel that 
honest doubt is far better than comatose Christianity, 
and that this is a case which has much practical 
instruction for every one who carefully studies it. 

The first time our Saviour appeared to His disciples 
after His resurrection, St. Thomas was not with them. 
When the Apostle returned to the other ten they told 
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him that they had " seen the Lord." The comment 
Thomas made on the announcement was " Except I 
shall see in His hands the print of the nails, and put 
my finger into the print of the nails, and thrust my 
hand into His side, I will not believe." 

For this St. Thomas has been called the rationalist 
apostle, the patron Saint of doubt ; but if we study 
the Scripture narratives carefully we shall see (and it 
ought to strengthen our faith to notice it) that the 
other apostles were at first not at all less rationalistic 
than Thomas about their Master's resurrection. St. 
Matthew tells us very honestly that when the risen 
Jesus appeared to His disciples " some doubted." 
What was it they doubted ? Not the appearance of 
Jesus. They were sure that they had seen Him, but 
might not what they saw have been only His spirit ? 
We must bear in mind that a belief in the appearance 
of ghosts, or spirits, was very prevalent at that time, 
and that it was thought that these apparitions, though 
perceptible to the eye were not perceptible to touch, 
but were of a shadowy, unsubstantial nature. Thus 
when the disciples were in a boat, and Jesus came to 
them walking on the water, " they were afraid," we 
are told, and " thought they saw a spirit." Again, 
when St. Peter was released miraculously from prison 
and appeared at the door of the house where some of 
the disciples were, they, on the first report of the 
damsel who had gone to the door, accounted, at first, 
in a like manner, for his unexpected appearance, 
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saying, "It is his angel." After telling us of the 
appearance of Jesus to the apostles after His resur- 
rection, St. Luke goes on to say that they were 
" affrighted and supposed that they had seen a spirit ; " 
and He said unto them, " Why are ye troubled ? and 
why do thoughts arise in your hearts ? Behold My 
hands and My feet, that it is I Myself ; handle Me and 
see ; for a spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye see Me 
have. And when He had thus spoken. He showed 
them His hands and His feet," and afterwards partook 
of food in their presence. This circumstance is 
alluded to by St. Peter, in his first preaching to the 
Gentiles ; doubtless to satisfy them, as it had the 
apostles themselves, that they had not been deluded 
by any visionary appearance or phantom : " Him God 
raised up the third day, and shewed Him openly ; not 
to all the people, but unto witnesses chosen before of 
God : even to us, who did eat and drink with Him 
after He rose from the dead." 

We see now the nature of Thomas's doubts, 
and also that the other apostles had at first been 
partakers of them. He did not doubt the word 
of his fellow-disciples that they had seen the Lord, 
but he was afraid that what they had seen was only 
His spirit. He declares that he should not be 
convinced even if he were himself to see the same 
appearance. He would not be satisfied, he says, 
without handling also, and examining by touch, 
the body of his Master, that He was the same 
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living man whom he had known before His 
crucifixion. 

Another reason why St. Thomas doubted when told 
that the risen Jesus had been seen was because it 
seemed to him too good news to be true. He believed 
not for joy. "When the Lord turned the captivity 
of Zion, then were we like unto them that dream.*' 
Those who reported the appearance he knew to be 
honest, but they might have dreamt it or their senses 
might have deceived them. There are minds in 
which the wish to believe is the parent of faith ; 
there are others in which it is the parent of doubt. 
So great is the blessing that we hardly dare accept it ; 
so terrible the risk of disappointment that its very 
possibility chills our faith. The doubt of love 
demanded a sign as well as the cold sneer of the 
Sadducee, and that was given to earnestness which 
was denied to indifference. The doubt of Thomas 
was very different from that of those Jews who 
demanded a sign from Heaven. He evidently wished 
to believe if he could ; they evidently did not. His 
doubt was not the wilfulness of one hardened in his 
own theory ; nor of one who could not bear to accept 
a truth which would unsettle his life. 

For eight days St. Thomas had to endure the pain 
of uncertainty, and what that means in reference to 
such issues as are involved in Christ's resurrection 
only those know who have felt earnest religious doubt. 
Then the Lord appeared again to His disciples and 
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invited Thomas to make the examination he had 
declared to be necessary. This test so graciously 
offered, St. Thomas, it would seem, did not accept. 
Some persons who have paid but slight attention to 
the. history of the transaction, have supposed that the 
apostle did handle and examine the person of his 
Master ; but the words of the narrative imply the 
very reverse ; for as soon as Jesus had offered him the 
proof, we are told, not that he accepted the offer, but 
that he expressed his full conviction, by at once 
exclaiming, " My Lord and my God." He was con- 
vinced by the clear evidence of his eyes and ears 
(though he had before declared his distrust of that 
evidence) that it was truly his Lord who stood before 
nim. And this is confirmed by the words of Jesus 
Himself, which immediately follow : "Thomas, 
because thou hast seen Me, thou hast believed." His 
faith, therefore, however weak, appears to have been 
somewhat stronger than that of the other disciples ; for 
he was convinced as soon as he saw Jesus ; whereas 
they, when they first saw Him, " supposed," we are 
told, " that they had seen a spirit." Remark, too, 
how Thomas's profession of belief, that it was truly 
his Master who appeared, was accompanied with an 
acknowledgment of His Divine nature. He hails Him 
not merely as the same Jesus who had lately died on 
the cross, but as his " Lord and his God." 

These words are a passionate compendium of all 
Christian creeds, and it is with marvellous truth to 
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nature that we are told that it was the doubting apostle 
who uttered them. When Thomas did believe his 
faith instantly rose to a grandeur which no former 
confession of Christ's disciples had reached. Their 
confessions had shown a certain progress in clearness 
and in grasp. The " Teacher come from God," the 
" King of Israel," "the Christ, the Son of the Living 
God ; " but the faith of Thomas rises above these 
titles and acknowledges Him as his Lord and his God. 
The sympathetic treatment which Thomas received 
from his Master is a standing rebuke for all time of 
hardness and want of charity towards those who are 
perplexed in faith but pure in deed. Nor should the 
Church be unmindful of the debt she owes to the 
doubt of Thomas. " He doubted that we might not 
doubt." It is a great confirmation of what is the 
basis of our religion, the resurrection of Christ. If 
we find a man believing every story and accepting 
every fresh discovery so-called without scrutiny we 
may give him credit for sincerity, but we cannot rest 
- much upon his testimony. The slowness to believe 
of Thomas, which however was not peculiar to him, 
makes it impossible to maintain that the witnesses 
from whom we receive the narratives of our Lord's 
resurrection were of this kind. 

When Jesus spoke " the last Beatitude of the 
Gospel " — " Blessed are they who have not seen and 
yet have believed," there is no reason to suppose that 
He implied disapproval of those who are not blessed 
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with the sanguine temperament that can believe 
without seeing. It was simply a statement of the 
fact that those are happiest who can do this. And 
there are thousands of these happy ones. They have 
never examined the evidences for the Resurrection 
or for any other truth of Christianity. Indeed, they 
are incapable of doing so, and yet these simple 
Christians have received into their souls the story of 
the Resurrection of their Redeemer, and look forward 
to their own rising again with a confidence as firm 
as if they had themselves put their hands into His 
wounds. They believe without having seen because 
they have a witness in themselves. 

The fact that the Saviour did not blame St. Thomas 
for his doubt, but removed it by most sympathetic 
treatment, shows us that there is a doubt which is 
innocent and which does not spring from an evil 
heart of unbelief. 

In a general way innocent and sinful doubt may be 
thus distinguished. The former results from an un- 
satisfied understanding and not from an evil heart, the 
latter from a will not in harmony with God's com- 
mands or at least from a vain and frivolous mind. 
The doubt which is a sin, to speak generally, is doubt 
of God's commandments or of anything He has told 
us, because we wish it not to be true. The doubt 
which may be no sin is in reference to God's promises, 
because we think them too good to be true. This 
last the believing not for joy was the kind of doubt 
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that troubled Thomas. He loved our Lord and 
continued with Him up to the time of his betrayal. 
When Christ went up to Judaea to raise Lazarus from 
the dead it was Thomas who said to the other disciples, 
" Let us also go that we may die with Him." His 
heart then was right towards his Master and his will 
bent on serving Him, and if he demanded proof it was 
only because he longed so much for the resurrection of 
Jesus to be a fact. 

Is our doubt like this ? Does it relate only to 
Christ's promises or does it relate to His warnings, 
to His solemn declaration of the necessity of devoting 
ourselves wholly to His service ; to His assurance that 
there will be a judgment and punishment for those who 
are condemned at that judgment? And do we dis- 
believe this, not because it is too good to be true, but 
because its truth would be intolerable ; because if we 
did believe it true our whole hearts and lives would 
have to be changed ? We must honestly answer these 
questions before deciding that our doubt proceeds from 
the understanding only and is worthy to be compared 
with the earnest, loyal doubt of St. Thomas and of 
such as he was. 

Now, when the conventions of society are shocked 
if we openly deny the creed of Christendom we refrain 
from doing so, but we cannot be said to believe it if 
we do not think of it at all and it makes no impression 
upon our lives. The hopes a;id affections of Thomas 
did believe it, it was his understanding alone that was 
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unsatisfied. In the case of too many of us our hopes 

and affections do not believe it, and our understanding 

^ rather does not deny it than with confidence affirms it. 

Certainly Thomas can never be said to have forced 
himself to believe for the sake of loaves and fishes. 
There was not a crumb or a sprat to be gained by 
doing so. All that tradition tells us he got was a lonely 
pilgrimage to the far East, and death at last in India. 

Note too that the faith which followed the doubt of 
Thbmas and which enabled him through all life after, 
to venture everything for One who had died for him, 
must have been a much greater thing than satisfaction 
about a fact. It was trust in a person. The apostle 
passed on from the fact of the resurrection to the 
Person of the risen, and this is the faith which saved 
his soul and which alone can save our souls. 

One wonders if doubt ever again troubled Thomas. 
Possibly it may have done so, for his was that anxious 
temperament that is constitutionally liable to this trial, 
and our Lord Himself has told us that belief cannot be 
forced even by one rising from the dead. At times a 
suspicion may have tormented the apostle that his 
eyes deceived him, or was it all only a sweet vision 
— z mirage of that for which he longed ? If such 
fancies did haunt St. Thomas when he was run down 
in health or unsatisfied with his work for Christ, we 
may be sure that he found nothing so helpful in dis- 
pelling them as prayer and a renewed and more deter- 
mined effort to win souls for his Master. 
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As a young man Professor Blackie was troubled 
with doubts and spiritual difficulties, but they all left 
him when he began patiently to visit the sick and 
miserable in some of the darkest dens of Edinburgh. 
So it is that light comes to us in service, and that 
many a clergyman learns more from the deep, un- 
affected creed of the poor than he does from the most 
ingenious Biblical criticism or the highest flights of 
philosophy. "If any man is willing to do God's will 
he shall know of the doctrine " — this was the remedy 
which the Divine Physician prescribed for our moral 
and spiritual difficulties. It is a blessed rule plain and 
simple. Here we are in a strange, unintelligible 
world where a hundred jarring creeds declare them- 
selves the truth, and all are plausible. How shall a 
man decide ? Let him do the right that lies before 
him. Much is uncertain, but some things are clear. 
Whatever else may be wrong, it must be right to 
be pure, to be just, to be honest and merciful and 
kind. It must be right to love others and deny one- 
self. Let him try to be this and to do this and he 
shall know. We make the mistake of beginning the 
other way. We say if I could but be sure what is 
true, then I would set to work to live in . earnest. 
" No," answers God, " Act — make your life true and 
then you will be able to believe and even to know." 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE MESSAGE OF EASTER ^ 

** Then certain philosophers of the Epicureans, and of the Stoicks, en- 
countered him. And some said, What will this babbler say? other 
some, He seemeth to be a setter forth of strange gods : because he 
preached unto them Jesus, and the resurrection." — Acts xvii. i8. 

HOW little these philosophers or lovers of wisdom 
who had studied the most important systems 
of ancient philosophy, that of the Epicureans and 
that of the Stoicks, understood what St. Paul meant 
by the Resurrection we learn from this verse, which 
tells us that they thought it was the name of a new 
god whom St. Paul wished to bring to their notice. 

The theological opinions of these Greeks were what 
some people would call liberal. Being Pantheists, they 
professed to worship all gods, and if Jesus and the 
Resurrection were really gods they were welcome to a 
place in their pantheon, and they desired to hear all 
that could be said about them. St. Paul, in the speech 
which, at their request, he addressed to the Athenians, 

' Part of this sermon was preached in the English Church of St. Paul, 
at Athens and at Malta. 
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says that they were not " too superstitious," which is a 
wrong translation, but somewhat religious, and, as a 
proof of this, he adduces the fact that when they had 
erected altars to all the gods they knew, lest any 
should be omitted through ignorance, they dedicated 
one to the Unknown God. 

But although these philosophers would have willingly 
listened to what St. Paul had to say about Resurrection 
if it were the name of a new god, they were not 
equally tolerant when he attempted to teach them 
about the bodily resurrection of Jesus implying the 
bodily resurrection of themselves and of all mankind. 
To the Greeks of those days such teaching must have 
seemed unspiritual and absurd. 

And it would have been the same to the Jews. 
Amongst them the belief in the resurrection of the 
dead at the last judgment was current (St. John xi. 
24), but the notion of the resurrection of a dead man 
in a transformed body long before the last day was 
unknown. Whence did the disciples get the idea of 
a glorified body ? Were the resurrection of our Lord 
only a vision of enthusiasts they would have repre- 
sented Him rising in a blaze of heavenly glory, as 
might be expected according to Dan. vii. 13, 14 ; 
X. 5, 6. Not in one account only, but in all, the 
risen Christ appears without any extravagance, in a 
natural state between human lowliness and Divine 
glory. What a miracle of imagination that would 
have been to have invented it ! In such a case 
fiction would have been stranger than truth. 
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The resurrection of the body to which St. Paul 
looked as the completion of our adoption was the very 
last thing to which those who hoped for immortality 
in the ancient world would have resorted. The dim 
and distant future state believed in then was always 
spoken of as being connected with the discarding of 
the trammels of the body. Good men amongst the 
ancients seemed almost to blush with shame because 
they had bodies, for these they regarded as hindrances 
to the development and free action of their minds and 
spirits. Hence, when St. Paul preached that Jesus had 
risen from the dead, and had been seen in a bodily 
form, he was mocked by the very men who would have 
listened respectfully to a dissertation on the innate and 
necessary immortality of the soul, and on the blessed- 
ness of its being freed at death from the burden of the 
flesh. 

And yet the doctrine of a bodily resurrection which 
the apostle was jeered at for teaching by the Athenians 
is, as has been shown in Chapter VL, more consistent 
with the discoveries of modern science than is the belief 
in a future life for the soul apart from bodily organisa- 
tion which they held. Without preteaiding to define 
the nature of the soul, or mind, or intellectual principle, 
whatever we may call it, recognising only that there is 
something which secures identity under the constant 
flux of changing sensation and emotion, physiologists 
have endeavoured to trace the means through which 
this principle of sameness operates. They have ascer- 
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tained that for every mental effort, for every emotion, 
there is a definite corresponding change in the brain. 
Everything that affects the body affects the mind, and 
vice versoy for the two are most intimately connected 
together. Is not this fact altogether in favour of the 
Christian doctrine of a bodily resurrection ? That 
doctrine represents our final consummation and bliss, 
as conditional not upon, our being unclothed from a 
body, but upon our being clothed with one of higher 
capacities than the body with which we are now 
endowed. 

" Eternal form must still divide 
Eternal soul from all beside." 

And surely the fact that the Gospel nineteen hun- 
dred years ago proclaimed a hope far more in unison 
with recent discoveries than with the conceptions of 
the times which gave it birth — surely this fact is one 
that ought not to be overlooked when we weigh the 
evidence for the truth of that Gospel. 

But here, my brethren, we must caution you against 
a popular mistake as to what a bodily resurrection 
means. It does not mean that when we die, and the 

* t 

particles of our bodies have been resolved into their 
elementary particles, that these particles shall all come 
together again. If this were the manner of the resur- 
rection it would involve the absurdity that there might 
be several claimants for each single particle, for we 
know that the elementary particles of the dead are 
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absorbed into other bodies, whether of animals or fish, 
or plants, or trees, or even of other human bodies.^ 
But the science which tells us this tells us something 
else which gives us a clue to the right answer, and 
confirms our faith in the fact of the resurrection of the 
body by showing us that it does not necessitate nor 
depend upon the reunion of every several particle 
which went before to compose it. We know that 
there is a constant waste, constant renewal, constant 
change, going on in our bodies ; that no single particle 
in the body of a full-grown man formed any part of 
his body when he was an infant. Yet from birth to 
maturity, and on to most extreme old age, in spite of all 
the changes in his body through growth and wear and 
tear, and by reason of the food which he digests to 
restore the ravages of time, the man never changes 
from one individual to another, he never loses his own 
original identity. Science assures me that I have worn 
out, as it were, several different natural bodies during 
my passage through this world, and therefore, although 
the last earthly body wherewith I shall be clothed do 
perish after death, it is no absurdity to hold that God 
may give to me a spiritual body, a heavenly body, in- 

* How will it be, it has often been asked, with those eaten by 
cannibals ? The argument, however, which is embodied in the question, 
" Which body ? " is little better than a quibble. It would be as reason- 
able to ask about the belief that the soul survives, " Which soul ? " for 
the soul changes as much as does the body. May not the soul secrete a 
new and glorified body ? Imagination does not much help us, and we 
shall know only when Death, who "holds the keys of all the creeds," 
comes to us. 
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corruptible, immortal, and yet that I myself may still 
remain the very identical, the real, unalterable I myself. 
It is not more strange that we should have these newr 
bodies than that man should ever have appeared in his 
present body. 

As regards our expectation for a resurrection for 
ourselves, that depends upon our belief in the resur- 
rection of the Head and Representative of humanity, 
Jesus Christ. His resurrection may well be called the 
chief proof and the central fact of our religion. The 
existence of the Christian Church and its extension 
over the civilised world are facts which we cannot 
account for unless we believe that Christ did really 
rise from the dead and put new hearts into His 
followers, so that they preferred deaths of torture 
rather than deny their risen Lord. Little capable 
were the disciples of founding a Church on the night 
of their Master's betrayal, when one denied Him, and 
they all forsook Him and fled. Something must 
have happened to have changed these men so much 
that the scourgings of magistrates and the brutality of 
mobs could not prevent them from teaching in the 
name of Jesus, filling Jerusalem with their doctrine, 
and generally turning the world upside down. If 
Christ rose from the dead, all is explained ; if He did 
not, the Church must have perished in the bud. 
People would not have listened to the apostles if 
they had no more to say than that their Master was 
put to a death as disgraceful as hanging is with us. 
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The fact that Jesus was crucified between two thieves 
would have been an insuperable difficulty if this Jesus, 
who, until the third day after His death, must have 
seemed a failure, had not, as a matter of fact, been 
declared to be the Son of Qod with power, by His 
resurrection. The Gospel of the Resurrection was 
the only satisfactory explanation of the apparently 
disgraceful death of Him who seemed to be able to 
save neither Himself nor others. If any of you were 
asked to give the shortest, but most conclusive proof 
of the truth of your religion, you could give it in two 
little words — the Church. How was that founded ? 
The only hypothesis that is at all consistent with the 
facts is that within a few months after the Crucifixion 
the Church was reconstructed on the foundation of 
the belief that its crucified Messiah had been raised 
again from the dead. I say a few months, because 
if the interval had been longer, while the belief 
was growing, the Church must have perished in its 
founder's grave. Now Christ crucified is the chief 
topic of sermons, and the " offence of the Cross " 
has ceased ; but the earliest preachers of our religion 
had to put the resurrection of Jesus rather than 
His crucifixion in the foreground of their teaching. 
If they could not have triumphantly pointed to His 
resurrection their preaching would have been in vain. 
" It is upon an empty tomb that the Christian 
Church is founded." Faith did not create the resur- 
rection but the resurrection produced faith. From a 
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mistaken view of the writings of the Apostle Paul, as 
when he said, " I preach Christ crucified," it has been 
inferred that the chief doctrine he taught was the 
crucifixion ; but it was the crucified and risen Saviour 
that he preached, rather than the mere fact of the 
crucifixion. To the Athenians he preached Jesus and 
the resurrection. When proclaiming the Gospel 
before the Sanhedrim and all the people of the Jews, 
his theme was the same — Jesus and the resurrection. 
Indeed, one of the chief qualifications for apostleship 
was to be able to bear witness to the reality of Christ's 
resurrection. 

It is true that there are many difficulties ^ connected 

' These difficulties show at least the early date of the Gospels, for had 
the Gospels been compiled later the difficulties of the Resurrection 
story would have been removed or glossed over. The evidence given is 
just the sort 'that would be given if there had been no attempt to make 
records at the time and no dispute about the matter. Even a critic like 
Lessing remarks : '* It cannot possibly be otherwise than that each of 
several witnesses seeing the same thing at the same time, and in the 
same place, should hear and see, and therefore relate it differently, for 
the attention of each one is differently directed." It was the opinion of 
Mr. Richard Holt Hutton that were Christ's resurrection not super- 
natural, the various inconsistencies in the evidence of it adduced would 
not weigh a jot with any reasonable mind against accepting it. ** I quite 
admit that a very different kind of evidence is needed as to a fact which 
is supernatural ; and that the mere external evidence as we have it, 
without weighty confirmation from important evidence of other kinds, 
would be very insufficient to warrant our belief in so stupendous a 
marvel." We ought not, however, to take the record of Resurrection 
out of its context, but should consider it in its wide relations to life, as 
well as to thought. We may ask, too, as did Lessing, ** If Livy and 
Dionysius and Polybius and Tacitus are so generously treated by us 
that we do not rack them for every single syllable, why wc should not 
act in the same way towards Matthew and Mark and Luke and John ? " 
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with the fragmentary history of our Lord's resur- 
rection which is given by the Evangelists ; but there 
are many more difficulties in accounting for the rise 
and spread of the Christian religion if we suppose 
that the apostles, who bore witness to His resur- 
rection and sealed this testimony with their blood, 
were false, or even mistaken, witnesses. 

But, it is said, no amount of evidence can prove a 
thing to- be true which is contrary to the course of 
Nature, and that the resurrection of Jesus is therefore 
incredible. To this objection we reply by asking, 
What is the course of Nature ? How can any one 
say that the resurrection is contrary to the course of 
Nature when all we know is what has been, and not 
at all what may be according to the constitution and 
course of Nature ? We submit that for those who 
believe in an all-powerful God there is nothing im- 
possible or absurd in the Gospel story of the resur- 
rection of Jesus, and that, like any other historical 
fact, it must be proved or disproved, not by precon- 
ceived notions about the laws of Nature, but by the 
evidence alone. And to my mind this evidence 
seems at least as strong as can be produced in support 
of any historical fact.^ 

' " Nothing," says Ewald, " is more historically certain than that Jesus 
rose from the dead and appeared again to His followers, or that their 
seeing Him thus again, was the beginning of a higher faith, and of all 
their Christian work in the world " (" Geschichte," vi. p. 75). Dr. 
Arnold, another great student of history, thought that the evidence of 
Christ's resurrection " surpasses almost every testimony by which any of 
the facts of history are established." 

Can unbelievers explain why Sunday, instead of Friday, is the holy day 
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What a dignity this doctrine gives to our bodies ! 
They are the temples of the Holy Ghost and shall 
rise again in a glorified form, so we must take heed 
how we use them here. We shall be judged for the 
deeds done in the body, but we prefer, rather, to think 
of the comfort which the splendid vision of the 
resurrection of the body shows to us — comfort when 
we think of the glad greetings and the knitting up of 
severed friendship never more to be parted ; comfort 
when we think of the wonderful development of 
beauty and power and capacity for knowledge and 
enjoyment which shall be ours when this body of our 
humiliation is made like to the glorious body of Christ 
for all eternity. 

" Behold, I shovy^ you a mystery : we shall not all 
sleep, but we shall all be changed, in a moment, in 
the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump. For this 
corruptible must put on incorruption, and this mortal 
must put on immortality. . . . Therefore, my beloved 
brethren, be ye steadfast, unmovable, always abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know 
that your labour is not in vain in the Lord.'* 

of Christians, if nothing happened on that day more important than the 
death on Friday ? Can they account for the disappearance of the Lord's 
body ? If the Jews had possession of it they could have shown it as a 
triumphant disproof of the apostles* story, and if the disciples had it, 
they could not (without being impostors, which no critic of standing has 
ever called them) have preached that He had risen from the dead. The 
suggestion that the disciples only saw visions when they thought they 
saw Jesus after His death and the swoon theory that He recovered after 
crucifixion are so full of difHculties that we may say with the French 
savantj ** In truth, I am not credulous enough to be an unbeliever ! " 
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A pupil, so the story goes, brought to Michael 
Angelo a half-finished drawing, and asked for 
criticism of detail. The great artist glanced at it, 
and taking up a piece of chalk wrote across the 
canvas the single word ampliuSy "broader." The 
work may have been good enough in its way ; but 
the design and the treatment were narrow. Our 
lives will be narrow and meagro in all ways if we 
think of this world only. 
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CHAPTER IX 



THE BRIDGE OF ST. PAUL 



** No materials for the composition of history are of greater value than 
original letters, especially when the allusions they contain are incidental." 
— Prebendary Row, 

" T WAS dining," said Dr.- Walter Buchanan, 
A "some time ago with a literary party at old 
Mr. Abercromby's, of Tullibody (the fether of Sir 
Ralph Abercromby, who was slain in Egypt). A 
gentleman present put a question which puzzled the 
whole company. It was this : * Supposing all the 
New Testaments in the world had been destroyed at 
the end of the third century, could their contents 
have been recovered from the writings of the three 
first centuries ? ' The question was novel to all, and 
no one even hazarded a guess in answer. 

" About two months after this meeting, I received 
an invitation to breakfast with Lord Hailes (Sir David 
Dalrymple) next morning. During breakfast he 
asked me if I recollected the curious question about 
the possibility of recovering the contents of the New 
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Testament from the writings of the three first cen- 
turies. I replied, * I remember it well, and have 
thought of it often without being able to form any 
opinion or conjecture on the subject/ 

" * Well,' said Lord Hailes, ^'that question quite 
accorded with the turn or taste of my antiquarian 
mind. On returning home, as I knew I had all the 
writers of those centuries, I began immediately 
to collect them, that I might set to work on the 
arduous task as soon as possible.' Pointing to a table 
covered with papers, he said : ^ There have I been 
busy for these two months, searching for chapters, 
half-chapters, and sentences of the New Testament, 
and have marked out what I have found, and where I 
have found it, so that any person may examine and 
see for himself. I have actually discovered the whole 
New Testament except seven or eleven verses (I 
forget which) ; which satisfies me that I could dis- 
cover them also. Now,' he added, ' here was a way 
in which God concealed or hid the treasures of His 
Word, that Julian, the apostate emperor, and other 
enemies of Christ who wished to extirpate the Gospel 
from the world, never would have thought of; and 
though they had, they never could have effected their 
destruction.' " 

Almost the same could be done from the ritual 
of Baptism, of Holy Communion, and of the other 
Christian institutions. But if the whole New Testa- 
ment could be reconstructed from the writings of the 
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Fathers, even more easily could the four Gospels be 
made over again, if destroyed, from the Epistles of the 
apostles. From the few marks that remain on a wall 
of a convent near Milan which some of us have seen, 
the "Last Supper" of Leonardo Da Vinci can be 
drawn out so as to compel the acknowledgment that 
there never was a finer picture. The same thing 
could be done from statements and especially from 
indirect allusions in the Apostolic Epistles if the 
representation of Christ in the Gospels were lost. 

But can this representation be justified ? Some 
unbelievers of the calibre of Mrs. Besant say " No." 
They acknowledge that Christ was believed to be an 
historical, even Divine person in the fourth century, 
but think that the time between i and 300 a.d. 
cannot be bridged over. There is, however, such a 
bridge, and we may call it " The Bridge of St. Paul." 

If all the Gospels were lost the life of Jesus Christ 
in its broad outlines could be reconstructed from the 
letters of the Apostle Paul. The following is related 
of Merle D'Aubigne, the historian. When visiting 
Rome he had an introduction to Gerbert (afterwards 
Archbishop of Perpignan), who, not knowing who he 
was, enlarged to him on the advantages which the 
Church of Rome enjoyed in possessing the bones of 
St. Paul. " But," said Merle, " we pride ourselves 
on the possession and constant enjoyment of some 
much more valuable relics of St. Paul." " What are 
they ? " said Gerbert, with great curiosity. " He 
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wrote a number of letters," said Merle, " and these 
we constantly read." 

Apart from their teaching think how valuable 
these relics are in corroborating the Gospel story. 
We cannot read St. Paul's letters, which were 
written between twenty-five and thirty years 
after our Lord's crucifixion, without finding our- 
selves in the thick of allusions, of statements, of 
exhortations, of assumptions, which drive us to the 
conclusion that the Christ of real history is also the 
Divine claimant for the worship and love of man- 
kind, and that His whole life was one grand miracle. 

If we had up to this time been readers of the 
Epistles of this apostle only, and had now for the 
first time become acquainted with the Gospel narra- 
tives, we should be constrained to say, "We have 
found Him of whom Paul in his Epistles wrote." 
Even a little consideration given to the historical 
Christ of St. Paul shows how true are the following 
words, which Polycarp addressed to the Philippians : 
" The blessed and glorious Paul wrote letters to you, 
into which if ye diligently look ye will be able to be 
built up to the fulness of the faith given to you." In 
these Epistles there is really a Fifth Gospel^ that is to 
say there is independent yet trustworthy evidence of 
the primitive historic conception of Jesus. This 
escapes the notice of most people because St. Paul's 
Epistles are bound up in the same boards with our 
four Gospels. They are, however, of course inde- 
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pendent, and they carry us back, especially the four ^ 
of them which have escaped the scythe of sceptical 
criticism, to within twenty-five or thirty years from 
the date of the crucifixion. The best refutation, 
then, of the theory that Jesus of the Four Gospels is 

' The latest and least fettered criticism represented by Harnack now 
accepts ten Epistles as rightly ascribed by tradition to St. Paul, and its 
chronology of the New Testament writings, as may be seen by the 
following list, goes back to the essential truth of tradition : — 

A.D. 

48- 9 St. Paul's two Epistles to the Thessalonians. 

53 St. Paul's Epistle I. to Corinthians ; Epistle to Galatians ; 
Epistle II. to Corinthians. 
53- 4 St. Paul's Epistle to Romans. 

57- 9 St. Paul's Epistles to Colossians ; to Philemon ; to Ephe- 
sians ; to Philippians. 

59- 64 St. Paul's Pastoral Epistles (the kernel). 
65- 70 St. Mark's Gospel. 

70- 75 St. Matthew's Gospel. 

60- 96 First Epistle of St. Peter. 
65-95 Epistle to the Hebrews. 
65-100 Gospel according to the Hebrews. 

78- 93 St. Luke's Gospel and Acts of the Apostles. 

93- 96 The Apocalypse. 

93- 97 First Epistle of Clement. 

80-110 Gospel and three Epistles of St. John. 

90-1 10 Pastoral Epistles (substantially in present shape). 

c, 1 10-120 Soon after no the Four Canonical Gospels brought 

together into one Book. 

c. 100-130 Epistle of St. Jude. 

c. 120-140 Epistle of St. James. 

c. 150-180 Second Epistle of St. Peter. 

Harnack questions Peter's authorship of I. Peter. He ascribes the 
Johannine Gospel and Epistles and the retouching of the Apocalypse 
(which he takes to be at bottom a Jewish and not a Christian work) to 
the same author, who is, however, John the Presbyter, not John the 
Apostle. He is strongly disposed to hold with Tertullian that Barnabas 
was the author of Hebrews. 
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the result of various myths is to be found in the 
Epistle to the Romans, the two Epistles to the 
Corinthians, and the Epistle to the Galatians — the 
four permitted Epistles — for what we gather from 
these Epistles taken together, and without reading a 
page of the Grospels, is this : In the fulness of time 
our Lord was sent forth from God born of a woman 
(Galatians iv. 4). So His Messiahship was not a 
second century invention. He "emptied Himself 
and became poor*' (2 Cor. viii. 9). He had 
" brothers," one of whom was called James. He was 
made under the law and would therefore be circum- 
cised the eighth day, and at the age of twelve 
dedicated in the Temple. He knew no sin (2 Cor. 
v, 21), but according to St. Paul all men have sinned, 
therefore He was more than a man. Sinlessness 
involves escape from hereditary taints in the blood of 
the human race. It is as miraculous as power to 
raise the dead. 

He was crucified by the princes of this world ( i Cor. 
ii. 8). He instituted the Holy Communion, which 
implied a prophetic knowledge of His death. " The 
Lord Jesus, the same night in which He was betrayed, 
took thread, and when He had given thanks He brake 
it and said, ^ Take, eat ; this is My body which is 
broken for you,' &c." St. Paul does not say that 
Jesus was betrayed and that at night, but alludes to 
His betrayal as well known. 

The writer of these letters, who was almost a con- 
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temporary of Christ, did not regard Him as merely a 
model of morality. St. Paul may have been right or 
wrong, but he was neither Atheist, Socinian, nor 
Unitarian. In his first Epistle to the Corinthians he 
attributes to Christ the creation of all things and the 
leading of the children of Israel through the wilderness 
(viii. 6 ; X, 4), both of which imply pre-existence. 
Indeed the Apostle says plainly in Philippians ii. 6, 
that our Lord was " in the form of God." Had he 
thought of Him as a mere man would he have said 
that " in the name of Jesus every knee shall bow *' ? 
Would he have greeted all that " call upon the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ " ? 

Do these letters refer to the resurrection of Jesus, 
as if it were an expanding legend still in its simpler 
shape? Quite the contrary. They furnish un-' 
questionable proof that at the time of their com- 
position the resurrection of Jesus was accepted as a 
fact by every section of the Christian Church, 
including those Jewish opponents who denied St. 
Paul's apostolical jcommission ; and the Church at 
Rome, which he had not planted. He tells the 
Corinthians that he delivered unto them that which 
he also received, " how that Christ died for our sins 
according to the Scriptures ; and that He was buried 
and that He rose again the third day according to the 
Scriptures ; and that He was seen of Cephas, then of 
the twelve ; after that He was seen of above five 
hundred brethren at once ; of whom the greater part 
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remain unto this present, but some are fallen asleep. 
After that, He was seen of James ; then of all the 
apostles. And last of all He was seen of me also, 
as of one born out of due time." In Romans vi. 4, 
the expression, *^ Christ was raised up from the dead 
by the glory of the Father," cannot be reconciled 
with the " visionary theory " of the resurrection. 
Those of us who think that the Epistle to the 
Ephesians was written by St. Paul, will compare with 
this chap. i. 19, 20, which speaks of "the working of 
His mighty power, which He (the Father of glory, 
verse 17) wrought in Christ when He raised Him 
from the. dead." We may refer also to Phil. lii. 21. 
Lastly, the letters inform us that this Jesus now inter- 
cedes for us and that He will come again to judge 
the world. 

The Christ of St. Paul's Epistles is as fully 
developed as the story of Jesus in the Four Gospels. 
If it were only a legend could it have grown up in 
twenty-five years ? 

Nor is the story being broached for the first time. 
Missionaries have gone from Jerusalem from the 
S.P.C.K. of that day proclaiming it, as far relative to 
the modes of travelling then, as India is from us, and 
these are letters from a missionary bishop, so to speak, 
to foreign stations which he had established. And 
we are to remember, too, that the writer was " in 
Christ," that is, was converted twenty years before he 
wrote the letters ; that he had been at Jerusalem 
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shortly after the crucifixion of Jesus, and had 
associated with the personal companions of our Lord 
both there and at Damascus. No matter what is 
thought of the contents of the four undisputed letters 
of St. Paul, they certainly prove that all Christians at 
the time they were written considered that upon the 
resurrection of Christ was based His claims to be 
accepted as the Messiah. 

Some of the members of the Church of Corinth 
denied that there would be a resurrection of the dead. 
St. Paul answered, " If there be no resurrection of the 
dead, then is Christ not risen " (i Cor. xv. 13). The 
apostle could not have used this argument if the 
Corinthian Christians had doubts about our Lord's 
resurrection being a matter of fact. They would 
have rejoined at once, "But we do not believe that 
Christ did actually rise." 

As a persecutor St. Paul knew all that could be 
said against the new cult and its Founder, and he 
must have been biassed much more against than in 
favour of it. He had no vested interest in Chris- 
tianity. By becoming a Christian he lost every 
earthly advantage and got eight floggings, one 
stoning, three shipwrecks, and several other dampers 
to unreasoning enthusiasm. " But," it is said, " these 
letters are in the canon of Scripture." How dreadful ! 
Can nothing be true that is there ? They are quoted, 
however, not for the truth of doctrine they contain, 
but simply to show what the facts were which 
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followers of Christ believed in reference to Him 
within twenty-five years after His crucifixion, that is, 
before myths had time to crystallise and encircle Jesus 
in a nimbus of wonder-working Divinity. 

No ! the myth theory will not do. It taxes too much 
our credulity and is now discredited by all who under- 
stand and appreciate its difficulties. What does it ask 
us to believe ? That the Gospels were composed by 
persons unknown between 90 and 120 a.d. ; that the 
greatest character ever conceived originated in the 
placing together of legendary matter and this without 
any intention (for the compilers are said to be honest) 
of delineating a character at all. It is as easy to 
believe that a great painting which consists of a large 
number of figures, could be produced by placing 
together the works of a hundred artists on the same 
canvas. But this only represents a small portion of 
the absurdity of the supposition ; for the same feat 
must have been accomplished not by one artist only 
but by four, who by simply bringing together a 
number of separate parts have produced a finished 
picture. 
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CHAPTER X 

HELP, LORD, MINE UNBELIEF 
** Lord, I believe ; help Thou mine unbelief,**^Mtfr^ ix. 24. 

THERE are people so superior in their own 
estimation that it is impossible to approach them. 
They do not suffer fools gladly or suffer them at all. 
If we ask them a question they snap us up ; they 
cannot tolerate our ignorance and stupidity. It is 
diflFerent with those who are really great. Their 
patience with our infirmities often surprises us. And 
the greatest of all, the perfect man was, and is, 
the most accessible ; He suffered children to come mi to 
Him when His followers would have driven them 
away. Any one might touch His garment, and He 
put His hand even on lepers. Few of us believe 
enough to tolerate doubt. How diflFerent was the 
Truth in this respect ! The greater than Solomon 
who answered the hard questions of humanity was 
most patient to faithless, awkward, stupid, interro- 
gators. The Lord Jesus Christ did not insist upon 
a confession of His divinity. Christ's first followers 
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were far from possessing the full Christian belief. A 
centurion merely said that a word of His would heal, 
and the Lord commended the greatness of his faith. 
An alien woman asked to eat the crumbs of His 
mercy, and He answered, " O woman, great is thy 
feith." When one of His followers declared Him to 
be " the Christ, the Son of the living God," he received 
the beatitude which may now be read in huge letters 
underneath the dome of St. Peter's. 

Chief Justice Coleridge once confessed to Keble 
that his mind was sorely perplexed on the question of 
inspiration. He was told that " most of the men who 
had drfficulties on that subject were too wicked to be 
reasoned with." We may be sure that this answer of 
the author of " The Christian Year " was as little 
pleasing to the founder of the Christian religion for 
whom he was mistakingly zealous as was the desire 
of the sons of Zebedee to call down fire from heaven 
against opponents. Believers should recognise those 
weak in faith as " men of like passions " with them- 
selves, and give them credit for wishing to believe 
if they could do so, instead of, by their manner, 
conveying to them, while using the endearing term, 
" beloved brethren," the compliment which some 
Egyptian kings are said to have paid their people 
before asking for any special favour, "By the head of 
Pharaoh, ye are all swine." They should let them see 
that they appreciate the difficulties to faith which are 
only felt by those who try to realise to themselves the 
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meaning of what they profess to believe. Very often 
unbelievers are in revolt not against Christianity 
but against a grim repulsive perversion of it. 

If our faith is dim and variable, so was that of 
those who walked with Christ when He was on earth, 
" O ye of little faith," " O feithless generation," " If 
ye had faith as a grain of mustard seed," said our Lord. 
But to whom ? To the self-complacent Scribes and 
Pharisees ? To the thoughtless, ignorant crowd ? 
No ; He thus spoke to His disciples. His nearest 
of kin " believed not on Him." The apostles " as 
yet believed not the Scriptures." It was not the two 
only on the road to Emmaus who were "slow to 
believe." We will hope, then, though our faith be 
almost nothing, that the light will grow. The perfect 
day will not be here, but it will be hereafter. 
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For deep in many a brave, though bleeding heart. 
There lurks a yearning for the Healer's face — 
A yearning to be free from hint and guess. 
To take the blessings Christ is fain to give : 
To all who dare not with their conscience strive. 
To all who burn for this most dear success. 
Faith shall be born ! " 



A father brings his lunatic son to be healed by 
the Great Physician. Jesus says, "If thou canst 
believe all things are possible to him that believeth." 
The father replies, " Lord, I believe ; help Thou mine 
unbelief." There is a striking resemblance between 
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this case of humble reluctance in professing right 
belief and that .of the publican who 'was so little 
satisfied with his actions, that he would not lift up so 
much as his eyes unto heaven, but standing afar ofi^ 
smote upon his breast saying, " God be merciful 
to me a sinner ! " Nor, indeed, is it at all less difficult 
to believe rightly than to act rightly. If we were 
really thoughtful and honest with ourselves we would 
feel as much necessity for crying out " Help, Lord, 
mine unbelief," as for saying, " God be merciful to me 
a sinner ! " Why then are most people more intolerant 
towards those whom they consider wrong believers than 
to those who act sinfully ? Is it not • because having 
tried to live better and failed, they can sympathise 
with the shortcomings of others while because it 
never occurred to them to question their inherited 
creed they can feel none of the difficulties which cause 
others to stumble at it .^ Scepticism and wrong- 
headedness in religion, begotten of too much con- 
templation, and too little action, is the great temptation 
to be guarded against by the thoughtful and un- 
energetic who have not strong passions to master. 
The majority of people, however, are not of this kind, 
and therefore they cannot understand or feel for those 
who are. They have no pity for brothers who have 
ranged from the narrow warmth of their fold. 

The reason why many people think it an easy thing 
to believe, is because they have a low standard of what 
feith is. Few of us realise to ourselves as existing 
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facts the unseen objects of religion. Indeed we are 
fortunate if by God's help we can with much toil 
attain to half belief. " You do not believe you only 
believe that you believe," said Coleridge to an easy- 
going, unthinking person who was talking much 
of what he called his beliefs. So long as there is 
this want of thought amongst us there will be Pharisees 
who, because they do not know and cannot appreciate 
the objections 'and difficulties that can be urged 
against every creed are ready to say the proud words 
"Lord, I believe," and to thank God that they 
are not as this or that publican who can only say, 
" Help, Lord, mine unbelief." 

Religion and the world are wont to come to terms 
—the world to be let alone in its pleasures and its 
sins ; the Church relegated to opinion, with free 
liberty to split doctrinal hairs. Damnation has too 
often been represented as the straying an hair's breadth 
from some symbol which exulted in being unin- 
telligible, and salvation as the skill with which the 
mind can balance itself on an intellectual tight-rope. 

It may be that the true teaching of our Lord is 
overlaid with doctrines and theology, and that a 
resolute return to the teaching of the Master Himself 
is what is wanted to make the Christian religion 
again intelligible and powerful. The "scheme of 
salvation " that should occupy most of our attention 
may be summed up in the question, "Am I doing 
in any degree what Jesus would do if He were 
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in my circumstances — am I trying to walk in His 
steps ? " 

To obey the moral law has been always difficult ; 
to practise particular rites, or to profess particular 
opinions, is comparatively easy. Religions, therefore, 
as their first fervour dies away, have uniformly shown 
a tendency to stiffen into ceremonial or superstitious 
observances, or else into theological theories. And 
the consequence of this outward theological and 
ritualistic element of religion becoming stronger 
than its inward moral and spiritual element is that 
charity is valued less than orthodoxy and religion 
becomes an affair of temples, sacrifices, and devotional 
refinements, and tends to fraternise with the darkest 
of human passions. 

We read in their prayers and diaries how those 
grand* old Puritans whose religion was not a vain 
thing, but their life, used to bewail bitterly their 
unbelief, complain that God had forsaken them, 
and cry loudly for help against their doubts. And 
yet all the time they prayed sword-in-hand ready to 
suffer and die for their faith. They, while trampling 
on fear and pain and living above the world cried for 
help to believe, out we who are " hurt by no perse- 
cutions " and have comfortable churches to pray in 
instead of having to fly to bleak, cold hillsides, we 
who sacrifice no interest or pleasure for our religion 
whose honesty, truthfulness, and unselfishness seldom 
rise above the conventional standard, we are ready to 
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cry " Lord, we believe," and to pick out and denounce 
the smallest heresy in our neighbour. 

Surely we have all need to cry out " Help, Lord, 
mine unbelief." 

" In the hour of trial, Jesus pray for me, 
Lest by base denial I depart from Thee." 

And what hour is not an hour of trial to our faith ? 
Do not cowardice, indolence, untruthfulness, the 
harbouring of unclean thoughts, evil-speaking, luxury, 
excess in eating and drinking — do not some of these 
or other spirits even more wicked tempt us every 
hour to open a swept and garnished house to them 
and deny Him who died and rose again in order that 
we should die to sin and rise again unto righteous- 
ness ? 

We repeat glibly the first clause of the Apostle's 
Creed ; but we seldom realise what it is we are saying. 
And no wonder, for it»is the hardest thing possible to 
say from the heart, " I believe in God the Father 
Almighty." At least, David found it so, for his soul 
thirsted for the living God who seemed to be dead or 
absent. '' My tears have been my meat day and 
night, while they daily say unto me, * Where is now 
thy God?'" 

Many are the times in our own lives, in the lives of 
our friends, when we cannot tell scoffers or even our- 
selves where God is. Perhaps it is bodily pain or 
moral guilt which clouds our vision, or the sin and 
suffering everywhere visible ask us, " Where is now 
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thy God ? " At such times we make a great mistake 
if we look for comfort in ourselves ; for this is just 
the quarter from whence the mists and clouds spring 
which hide God from us. 

Nor should we too much blame ourselves, as if 
mourning after an absent God always indicated want 
of love in us ; for a man may think more of God 
and be more anxious to serve Him while doubting His 
existence, and in the anguish of his soul crying for 
light, than while resting comfortably in a taken-for- 
granted creed and coldly serving Him. 

We know that even to Him whose meat it was to 
do God's will, and who loved His Father as only He 
could, there came in His dying agony a moment of 
hiysterious forsakeness — '^ My God, My God, why 
hast Thou forsaken Me ? " 

A conscientious, intelligent woman who had Jjeen 
in deep distress for many weeks, at last said to the 
clergyman who visited her, " Peace with God I know 
nothing about, but I have done quarrelling with Him. 
I have resolved to submit to God and serve Him, and 
do all the good I can while I live, and then go to hell 
as I deserve." The clergyman smiled and quietly 
remarked, " You will find it hard to go to hell in that 
way." The poor woman soon found that her willing 
submission to God brought her lasting peace. She had 
found the true religion, which is to know Christ's will 
and to do it without stopping to bargain for the ready 
pay of joy and happiness. 
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Supposing all men and women were truly divided 
into believers and unbelievers, how many would be 
found men of feith who are now called infidels ! how 
many would have to change sides who now have 
least sympathy for those who acknowledge themselves 
weak in faith ! A man may fancy that he believes 
in religion and yet have very little faith in the ever- 
lasting power of truth. And is it not possible for the 
heart of one who outwardly acknowledges the Church's 
creeds to be disloyal to his responsibilities and full of the 
worst infidelities ? Indeed, we are all partial atheists 
and should all pray for help against our unbelief, for 
are we not unbelieving enough to think of God as if 
He absented Himself from our everyday employments 
and pleasures ? As if He did not give us' every good 
and perfect gift. As if He had not made laws accord- 
ing to which we are to regulate our conduct and 
health and laws according to which men are to trade 
and associate with each other. We must have far 
more faith than most of us have if we are to believe 
. that God numbers the very hairs of our head, and that 
nothing but our own unwillingness prevents Him from 
gathering us under His wings even as a hen gathereth 
her chickens. 

A Society of Atheists at Venice sent an address to 
Victor Emmanuel congratulating him on the escape 
of his son and daughter from assassination. Forgetting 
that they were atheists, they thanked Divine Providence 
for the miraculous escape. 
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It is told . of Thistlewood, the Cato Street con- 
spirator, that after arguing against the existence of a 
God, the moment he was left alone he was heard to 
fling himself on his knees in his prison cell in a 
passion of entreaty, and that on the scaffold he 
poured out the agonised supplication, " O God, if 
there be a God, save my soul, if I have a soul ! " 

Another man who was as untrue to his professed 
unbelief as many of us are, alas ! to our beliefs, was 
'Voltaire. During a terrible thunderstorm among the 
Alps, he is said to have fallen upon his knees in awe 
and prayed ; and then, quickly recovering himself, to 
have arisen and begun to curse. Thus it is that 
unbelief and faith are blended together in the human 
heart. We pray and are astonished if our prayers are 
answered. - We piously write D.V. and talk of God's 
rule, but that His kingdom should come in any degree 
in our time does not enter into our calculations. 

There is an atheistic way of shuddering at atheism 
which expresses itself as if the spread of human dis- 
belief could not only overcloud but empty Heaven. 
When people assume that an atheist must "live with- 
out God in the world," they assume what is fatal to 
their own theism. A man may trust in goodness if 
he cannot in a personal God, and surely we are not to 
limit God's influence by our apprehension of it. 

" Help, Lord, mine unbelief," is a prayer which 
those can pray who have neither time nor inclination 
for longer devotions. 
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"What God requires and looks at," says Bishop 
Hall, " is neither the arithmetic of our prayers — how 
many they are ; nor the rhetoric of our prayers — how 
eloquent they be ; nor the geometry of our prayers — 
how long they be ; nor the music of our prayers — 
how sweet our voice may be ; nor the logic, nor the 
method, nor eyen the orthodoxy of our prayers. The 
one thing which prevails is ferventness and sincerity." 

" But I have not faith to pray," says the sceptic. 
The answer is that there is all the more need to pray 
that his unbelief may be helped. We must pray 
until we get faith. The Holy Spirit helpeth our 
infirmities in this as in other matters. Some of us 
cannot take hold of Christ Himself, but we can touch 
the hem of His garment, and as many as touch even 
that are made whole. We may be only holding 
Jesus by the feet (Matt, xxviii. 9), but they are 
His feet whose hands are raised to rule and bless the 
world. 

" As the weak hand of a child, that carries a spoon 
tonts mouth, will feed it as well as the strong arm of 
a man (for it is not the hand but the food that 
nourishes), so if thou canst grip Christ ever so weakly. 
He will not let thee perish. . . . The weakest hands 
can take a gift as well as the strongest. Christ is this 
gift, and weak faith may grip Him as well as strong 
faith, and Christ is as truly thine when thou hast weak 
faith, as when thou hast come to triumphant joys 
through the strength of faith." 
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Christ draws near to us as He did to the disciples 
on the road to Emmaus and asks us to speak freely to 
Him, and accepts the most imperfect confession of a 
sincere faith as the basis of His tender discipline. 

Our Lord told Simon Peter that He had prayed for 
him that his faith should not fail, and when we feel 
our faith failing we should join our prayers to that 
Saviour who ever livcth, and who standeth now at the 
right hand of God to make intercession for us. Let 
us not fancy that we need such prayer less than did 
Peter. Rather we want it far more, for, as a good 
and wise man of the fifteenth century said, " We have 
not so much love to Christ in these quiet times as 
Peter had, even when he cursed and swore and denied 
his Master." It is astonishing how earnest prayer 
opens our eyes daily more and more, and strengthens 
our faith. 

The petitions, " Help, Lord, mine unbelief !" and 
" Lord, increase our faith ! " include everything, for 
Christ has revealed the Father to us ; and all that is 
wanted is, that we should heartily believe His testi- 
mony. Lord, increase our faith, that we may believe 
in Thy holiness, and believe in Thy love ; that we 
may know and feel, in their full meaning, Thy Son's 
most gracious revelation of Thee. 
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CHAPTER Xl 

TRUE PRAYER ALWAYS ANSWERED 

" We, ignorant of ourselves, 
Beg often our own harms, which the wise powers 
Deny us for our good ; so find we profit 
By losing of our prayers," 

Shakespeare, ^^ Antony and Cleopatra^^ ii. i. 
" The dogma of interference, when rightly understood, is in no wise 
derogatory to the character of God." — Jellett. 

THE connection between Faith and Prayer is 
this : In prayer faith is exercised and disci- 
plined, and finds its fullest expression. For him 
who believes in the efficacy of prayer (and this belief, 
as we have said, is best gained in prayer) there is 
nothing that can trouble him, though much that he 
may not fully understand in the teaching of Jesus 
Christ his Lord. Students in many universities are 
fined as a punishment for not going to chapel. Fined 
into praying ! Surely the loss of prayer itself is greater 
than any monetary mulct. Not to pray to God is 
very much the same as not to believe in Him, for a 
man cannot think that he has a Father in heaven and 
not desire to speak to Him. Scepticism in this matter 
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is impossible. Not to pray is to decide against the 
efficacy of prayer. 

Prayer is the very breath of the soul, and without 
it there can be no religious life. " Then am I a 
spiritually dead man," you say, "for in the state of 
uncertainty in which I am prayer seems a mockery. 
How can I pray unless I am sure that what I look up 
to is a Father's eye, and not merely an ey^-socket, 
unless I am certain that an empty heaven is not look- 
ing down upon a soulless earth ? " 

Certainly if we think of God as the Absolute and 
Unconditioned only, we cannot pray to Him, but our 
God is not a metaphysiqal puzzle, but the Father ot 
Jesus Christ. He is shown to us by Jesus Christ 
as a Father, a Brother, a Friend: The Christian 
need not trouble himself about metaphysical and 
scientific objections to prayer, for the God that is- 
revealed to him is not a realisation of the Stoic ideal of 
having no emotion, but so to speak a human God, and 
prayer addressed to Him is of the same nature as 
desires and requests spoken to a fellow-man. The 
course of things in every-day life is altered by the 
prayers of one man to another, and surely what man 
can do God can do. 

But then it is said, "there is the reign of law." 
Yes, there is the reign of law, but not the tyranny of 
law. Suppose your child is leaning from a window at 
the top of the house and falls out. If you rush forward 
and catch him he will be saved in spite of gravitation, 
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or rather by means of that force controlled. The un- 
changeableness of laws is the very quality that enables 
us to know how to counteract them. If no reliance 
could be placed upon the working of a law we would 
not know how to submit it to a' higher, or at least to 
another law. " It is," says the Duke of Argyle, " the 
very inviolability of these laws which makes them 
subject t6 contrivance through endless cycles of design. 
How imperious they are, yet how submissive ! How 
they reign, yet how they serve ! " 

If it be said that Go# foreknows and foreordains 
everything, the answer is that then He knows that we 
are going to pray, and may act in a way not altogether 
unconditioned by the prayer. He knows what kind the 
harvest will be, but men plough, harrow, sow, and reap. 

Many people doubt the efficacy of prayer, because 
they think of it only as a means for obtaining what 
they desire, and these desires have not been granted. 
A lady who had lost an only child, upon whom she 
doted, said lately in our presence that since his death 
she had ceased to believe in prayer. " No one," 
she complained, "could have prayed more earnestly 
for anything than I did for his life, and yet it was 
taken." This lady thought that her prayers were not 
answered because the particular thing for which she 
asked was denied ; but surely they may have been 
answered in a fuller and better sense, God may have 
taken the child from some great evil of which his 
mother knew nothing. 
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The writer knew of a young mother whose child 
lay at the point of death from brain fever. Day and 
night she watched him with frantic grief. He was 
prayed for in church, the girl-mother wrestled with 
God for her boy's life. She would not, could not, 
give him up. The boy lay unconscious and delirious 
fot days 5 at last he recognised her, and after a weary 
time he recovered. And, oh ! how that mother 
adored the child restored to health and beauty. He 
became a bright, clever boy, and a very attractive young 
man, but later on he fell among bad companions and 
married a low sort of girl. His mother, to whom he 
had behaved most cruelly, would now be very glad if 
God, instead of granting her prayer, had taken the 
child from her in his early days of innocency. 

" 111 that God blesses is our good, 
And unblessed good is ill ; 
And all is right that seems most wrong, 
If it be His sweet will." 

We believe that no true prayer is lost, and that if 
God does not grant the thing prayed for. He gives 
something that is better. St. Paul asked three times 
that the thorn in his flesH might be taken away. It 
was not taken away, but his prayer was answered in 
the memorable words, " My grace is sufficient for 
thee ; for My strength is made perfect in weakness." 

Who will say that when our Lord prayed that if it 
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were possible the cup of death might pass from Him, 
His prayer was not answered ? It undoubtedly was, 
for there appeared from heaven an angel strengthening 
Him. 

When Captain Hedley Vicars was in the Crimean 
War, Miss Marshall, the lady to whom he was 
engaged, and her aunt, Miss March, prayed con- 
tinually that his life might be spared. He was, as 
we know, shot ; but the ladies came in time to see 
that after all their prayers were not unanswered, and 
confessed as much in these words, " We asked life of 
Thee, and Thou gavest him long life, even for ever 
and ever." 

How, indeed, could we dare to ask God for anything 
ir we thought that He would give it to us whether 
it were good or ba'd for ourselves and others ? We 
might well fear that He would grant our request to 
teach us wisdom and to punish our self-will. The 
Israelites thought that the food they had in the desert 
was poor in comparison with the fish, cucumber, 
melons, leeks, onions, and garlic which they ate in 
Egypt ; their standard was gastronomic, and they 
made it a matter of prayer. This prayer, since all 
their heart was in it, was answered, only God sent 
leanness into their souls. 

We ask that our desires and petitions may be * ful- 
filled as is " most expedient for us," and imply that 
they should not be fulfilled if this is what is most ex- 
pedient for us. The event must be left in the 
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hands of God, and the secret reasons of the denial, 
either we shall find in time or we may trust with 
God. * 

The people who tell us that we ought not to pray 
seldom understand what the Christian doctrine of 
prayer is. We do not think of prayer as a magic 
ring, that will give to us all we desire. Rather 
we feel that we are most benefited by it when it 
enables us to submit our wills to the Divine will. 
Prayer produces and strengthens in the mind con- 
scious dependence on God. Our weakness drives us 
to cast ourselves on His Fatherly love, providence, 
and power. Prayer is not a rope to pull God down 
to us, but to pull us up to God. 

If prayer were an instrument by which we could 
get what we want, it would be playing with edged 
tools to use it. One person might pray for and get 
something that would injure thousands of other 
people. No one would die who had anyone to pray 
for him, and the whole course and constitution of 
things would be turned topsy-turvy. Enlightened 
Christians, however, never think of prayer in this 
unconditional sense. We do not pit our ignorance 
against God's omniscience. We are aware that " wc 
know not what things we should pray for as we 
ought ; " but we feel that " the Spirit helpeth our 
infirmities." "He that search ethjthe hearts knoweth 
what is the mind of the Spirit," and so casts ofF all 
that is imperfect and mistaken in our prayers, and 
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answers the Spirit who speaks in them . what we 
would express aright, but cannot. 

There are those who say that prayer has only a 
subjective efficacy, that it only affects the inner man, 
purifying his motives and strengthening his will. 
They would evade philosophic and scientific diffi- 
culties by praying only for things spiritual, leaving 
physical benefits, e,g,^ the bread referred to in the 
Lord's Prayer, to be asked for by unscientific per- 
sons. This attenipt, however, only excites ridicule 
among the high priests of Materialism. The intro- 
duction of, a single reviving thought or purifying 
impulse direct from God involves precisely the same 
interference of Divine will within the order of nature 
as the revelation of a moral code to Moses on Mount 
Sinai. The least influence brought to bear on a 
human mind from outside, or above the order of 
natural sequences, involves a modification of that 
order, and must be attended with physical conse- 
quences. The reception of a new emotion, or a 
quickened apprehension, or an enlivening hope into 
the mind, induces an instantaneous physical change. 
The altered countenance of one who prays, and in 
his prayer obtains relief from shame or grief, indicates 
a countless number of molecular changes. 

Besides, real prayer would become impossible if it 
were admitted that it is ineffective outside ourselves. 
We cannot practise intricate trickery upon ourselves 
with a view to our moral edification. 
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In the Bible real objective efficacy, as a means 
appointed by God for obtaining blessing, is both 
implied and expressed in the plainest terms. We 
read there instance after instance of prayer influencing 
the outward events of men's lives. Why should we 
think that prayer is less availing now ? Inquire of 
Dr. Barnardo whether or not prayer is answered, and 
he will cite instance after instance where it was, and 
will say, "If prayer were not answered I could not 
carry on my work for a single day." Most of us have 
read the narrative of the Lord's dealings with the late 
Greorge Miiller, of Bristol, and how God has quite 
lately been answering prayer in reference to missions 
to China., 

Of course these definite petitions would not have 
been granted if they had been contrary to the will of 
God. If the money for which Miiller and Barnardo 
pleaded had not been forthcoming, we would not say 
that the fervent prayers of these righteous men had 
not availed, but only that God had showed that He 
did not want the work done by them or that He 
wanted it done at some other time, and in some other 
place and manner. We should believe that all true 
prayer is answered, not certainly as we wish, but as 
God knows to be best for ourselves and the world at 
large. This implies far more faith than to collect 
statistics of definite particular answers being given 
to prayer. Nineteen requests have been granted, 
twenty have been refused — ^are we to think that 
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God heareth prayer ? Certainly, for in each of the 
twenty cases of denied requests we are sure that God 
did what was best, and what we would see to be best 
if we knew all the circumstances. 

It may be a help to weak faith to find instances of 
the exact thing that was prayed for being granted, 
but this is a dangerous argument, for cases of an 
opposite kind can be produced. Does it not look, 
too, like seeking after a sign, and tempting or making 
trial of God, to require Him to produce credentials of 
His willingness and ability to hear us ? If any one 
said, with apparent astonishment, to a firm believer in 
God, " I have had an answer to my prayer," he would 
reply, "Of course you had, but your prayer would have 
been equally answered if the thing for which you asked 
had not been granted." When our Heavenly Father 
gives us bread instead of the stone we in our ignorance 
asked for, we ought not surely to say that our prayer 
is unanswered. 

This seeking after a sign was done on the negative 
side some thirty years ago by Professor Tyndall. He 
suggested that the patients, in one ward, in an 
hospitalj should pray and be prayed for, and that no 
prayer should be offered by or for those in another 
ward, and then it was to be noticed whether re- 
coveries were more frequent in the former case than 
in the latter. The test was as unscientific as it was 
irreligious. The natural causes of recovery or non- 
recovery would be different in the patients, and it 
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would not be possible to exclude all prayer. A few 
poor wretches in the prayerless ward might have 
secretly prayed. Prayer is thinking to God. It " is 
the soul's sincere desire, uttered or unexpressed." 
Some of their friends might have prayed for them, 
and they certainly would have been commended. by 
the Church to God's Fatherly goodness in her prayer 
for all conditions of men in the Litany and in the 
Communion Service. Nor should the efficacy of prayer 
have been denied if the recoveries were not more 
numerous in the prayed-for ward, for prayer may be 
answered by mental peace as well as by bodily health, 
by a translation to heaven as well as by prolongation 
of life on earth. 

Many of us can say with perfect truth what Jean 
Ingelow did say, " I have lived to thank God that all 
my prayers have not been answered." They were 
answered, but in a way above anything we asked or 
thought. 

" We pray for health," says Jeremy Taylor, " and 
God gives us, it may be, a sickness that carries us into 
eternal life. We beg a removal of a present sadness, 
and He gives us that which makes us able to bear 
twenty sadnesses — a cheerful spirit, a peaceful con- 
science, and a joy in God, as an antepast of eternal 
rejoicing in the Kingdom of God." 

To the question, " What profit should we have if 
we pray unto God ? " We reply, " The peace of God 
which passeth all understanding, the heaven which is 
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near because we all might enter it, but far away 
because so few of us do enter it." 

Our prayers are always answered when we pray in 
the spirit of the following lines : — 

" Not what we wish, but what we want^ 
Thy bounteous grace supply, 
The good, unasked, in mercy grant ; 
The ill, though asked, deny. * 

Prayer is not a machine warranted by theologians 
to make God do what His clients want. It is a great 
deal more than petition, which is only one department 
of it ; it is nothing less than the whole spiritual 
action of the soul turned towards God as its true 
and adequate object. 
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CHAPTER XII 

MIRACLES 

" If they shall say that no miracles have been wrought, they will 
thereby only turn the edge of their weapons against themselves. For 
that were the greatest miracle, that without signs and wonders twelve 
poor and unlearned men should have drawn the whole world into their 
net." — Chrysostomus (in Act Ap^ Horn, I.). 

WE must now say a word about miracles, for the 
slightest answer to prayer is as much or as 
little excluded by the philosophic arguments against 
miracles as the raising of Lazarus or the feeding of 
the multitude. With blissful blindness to this fact 
some of those who cavil at the miracles of Christianity 
continue to pray to God and to rejoice in His spiritual 
presence. They think that Christianity without 
miracles would be practically the same religion only 
easier to believe. 

Such common-sense Christianity, however, is neither 
sensible nor Christian. A revelation involves " con- 
stituent miracles." They are God's ways of enabling 
men to grasp the invisible. They do not prove the 
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doctrine, nor does the doctrine prove them, but each 
implies the other. Were the miraculous element 
excluded from the Bible there would be little left 
except the cover. 

It is impossible to disconnect Jesus the preacher of 
morality from Jesus the worker of miracles. Take 
away miracles and there would be neither meaning 
nor consistency in the story of His life. The miracles 
are not a mere embroidery upon the tissue of the 
evangelic history ; they form a part of the tissue 
itself. Many of our Lord's most important discourses 
originated in some question about miracles which He 
was supposed to have performed. Even the Sermon 
on the Mount cannot be separated from the miraculous. 
It is lined with it. Jesus concludes His discourse 
with the words, " Many will say to Me in that day, 
Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in Thy name, 
and in Thy name cast out devils, and done many 
wonderful works ? But I will answer them, I know 
you not." Had it not been an acknowledged fact 
that Jesus Himself worked miracles, that this was 
His daily occupation. He could not have spoken of 
the miracles which His disciples should do in His 
name. In the Sermon on the Mount, too. He speaks 
of Himself as Judge of the world, which is certainly 
a superhuman office. 

If we cut out of the Gospel story the miracles, 
consistency requires that every discourse which alludes 
to, implies, or is founded upon alleged miracle should 
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also be excised, and then that history will be reduced 
to a single line which a German critic wittily sum- 
marised thus : " At this time it happened, that nothing 
happened.^* But if nothing happened how are we to 
account for the origin of Christianity — of that feet 
which Renan calls in the beginning of his Life of 
Jesus the principal one in the religious history of the 
world ? 

The Jews are said to believe that all things will be 
possible to the man who discovers the correct pro- 
nunciation of the name Jehovah in Hebrew. One 
there was on this earth who did know all about the 
Divine name, and who could pronounce "Abba, 
Father" with tender trustfiilness and complete self- 
surrender. Did not Jesus say, " No man knoweth the 
Father, but the Son " ? And did He not upon that 
ground justify this other assertion, "All things are 
delivered to Me of My Father " ? Surely this includes 
the power of working miracles. 

If Christ had not at least pretended to perform 
miracles the Christian Church would never have been 
founded. Lepaux, a member of the French Directory 
during the Reign of Terror, consulted Talleyrand as 
to how he could get adapted a religion he had invented. 
" Nothing is easier," replied the diplomatist : "raise 
the dead, cast out devils, heal all manner of 
diseases. Then get yourself crucified and rise again 
on the third day, and you will accomplish your pur- 
pose." 
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Another foolish person, happily only a character in 
fiction, tried to set up a religion without miracles. 
"Miracles do not happen," said Robert Elsmere 
loftily. "Then it is a miracle if they do not," 
retorted the discerning ones amongst Mrs. Ward's 
readers. Matthew Arnold, a relative, and probably a 
teacher of the authoress, says, "Jesus Himself is an 
absolute ; we cannot explain Him." ' We certainly can- 
not explain a non-miraculous Christ. If Naturalism 
is to rule out the Supernatural as presented in the 
miracles attributed to Jesus, it is bound to rule out 
the " absolute," the ultra-normal from His person and 

« 

rank. 

If we would judge Christian miracles rightly we 
must not dissociate them from the prophecies that 
preceded the Messiah, or from the subsequent history 
of His Church. "The miracles," says Bishop Butler, 
" are a satisfactory account of the events, of which no 
other satisfactory account can be given ; nor any 
account at all but what is imaginary merely and 
invented." 

In the abstract it is, as Hume said, more likely that 
men should lie than that the order of nature should be 
infringed ; but what is abstract reasoning to a question 
of concrete fact ? To arrive at the fact of any 
matter, we must shun generalities and take things as 
they are, with all their circumstances. The question 
is not about miracles in general, but definitely whether 

' " Literature and Dogma," preface to last edition. 
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the particular miracles ascribed to Christ and His 
apostles are more likely to have taken place or not to 
have taken place. The extraordinary character 
which by universal consent attaches to the life of 
Christ must be considered, and also the manifest 
honesty of His apostles and their self-denying lives and 
deaths. 

If the Christ was not only different from ordinary 
men, but was sent to do a work different from any- 
thing that has taken place before or since, it is to be 
expected that the signs which prepared the way for 
Him should be different from anything which falls 
within the range of our daily experience. 

The Gospel miracles, in their nature, evidence, 
purpose, and result, are unique. "The marvellous in 
the Gospels," says Renan,^ " is but sober good sense 
compared with that which we meet in the Jewish 
Apocryphal writings, or in the Hindoo-European 
Mythologies." 

Contrast the Gospel miracles with those related in 
the Apocryphal Gospels, which were composed in the 
second century. In these we are told that the child 
Jesus made birds of clay and by breathing upon them 
enabled them to fly ; that once when He had spilt the 
contents of a jug of water He gathered them up in a 
handkerchief and presented them to His astonished 
mother ; that when some Nazareth children would 
not play with Him He smote them with blindness, 

' "Etudes d'Histoire Religieuse," p. 177. 
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and so forth. These invented miracles only speak of 
power ; holy charity, which is the note of the true 
miracles of the Gospel, is absent. We may well ask 
with Professor Godet ^ if, in the second century, and 
in the Church itself, men were so unskilful at inventing 
history, even with the Gospels before them as models, 
what would the Gospel itself have been if it had been 
composed a century earlier, and had been inspired by 
the instincts of the natural man, without being fashioned 
after a Divine and living model ? If the Gospel 
miracles were invented, who were the lofty minds 
that conceived miracles of such unique purity and 
significance ? If it would take a Jesus to create a 
Jesus it would also take a miracle- worker to imagine 
the signs and wonders of Christ. 

We have sometimes been almost maddened thinking 
or reading about difficulties in the New Testament ; 
then we turned to the book itself and read a few lines 
out of one of the Gospels. We felt ourselves in 
contact with Divine reality. All was so simple and 
grand, and this was nowhere more apparent than when 
miracles were related. The miracles of Christ are 
exactly such as one claiming to be a divine man 
should have performed. In this sense they are natural 
as well as supernatural. The great miracle is the 
Incarnation ; all else, so to speak, follows naturally 
and of course. The sun in the heavens is a wonder, 
but it is not a wonder that being what it is it 

' "Defence of the Christian Faith," p. 131. 
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gives forth light and heat. In the narratives which 
record the miracles of Christ the miracles are not 
the most wonderful elements. His teaching, His 
unique personality, the Divine perfection revealed 
under human conditions in His character and history 
are more extraordinary still. You may deny the 
story of miracles, but can you destroy the miracle of 
the story ? 

It is commonly thought that reason always opposes 
miracles and imagination favours them, but there 
may be a prejudice against them which is due to the 
imagination only. " Every one is familiar," says Dean 
Church, "with the imaginative exaggeration which 
fills the world with miracles. But there is another 
form of imagination, not so distinctly recognised, 
which is oppressed by the presence of unchanging 
succession and visible uniformity, which cannot shake 
oflF the yoke of custom or allow anything different to 
seem to be real."* 

We should see in a miracle not the infraction of a 
law but the neutralising of a lower law by a higher. 
A natural law is the usual method of Divine action, 
a miracle the unusual ; the former is the Divine 
immanency in nature, the latter the Divine trans- 
cendency beyond it. A miracle only manifests the 
power that is at work continually, in daily bread as 
well as in the miraculous feeding of the multitude, in 
the annual vintage as much as in the miracle at Cana 

' " Occasional Papers," p. 114. 
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in Galilee. Our Lord let the multitude see the bread 
grow in His hands to convince them that it was He 
who by sunshine and shower, by seedtime and harvest, 
gives bread for the use of man. 

St. Augustine in a well known passage ("Contra 
Faustum," xxvi. 3) tells us that God does nothing 
against Nature. " When we say that He does so we 
mean that He does something against Nature ai we 
know it — in its familiar and ordinary way — but against 
the highest laws of Nature He no more acts than He 
acts against Himself." "Nor is there any absurdity," 
says Bishop Butler, " in supposing that there may be 
beings in the universe whose capacities and know- 
ledge and views may be so extensive as that the whole 
Christian dispensation may to them appear natural, /.^., 
analogous or conformable to God's dealings with other 
parts of His creation, as natural as the visible known 
course of things appears to us." Miracles upon earth 
may be Nature in heaven. 

The miracles of Jesus so far from contradicting 
God's providential laws were really reparations of 
broken laws. They did not unnaturally break 
through nature, but supernaturally through the un- 
natural. They were not a " rent in the world," 
but a re-establishing of the original and genuine 
order. It is unnatural that there should be so 
much misery in the world, but not that a Saviour 
should seek to remove it. The abnormal sinful course 
of our free development not only can bear God's 
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saving interference, but imperatively demands it. If 
Grod did not give a revelation (and a revelation 
implies miracles) to shov^r that He governed th6 world, 
His creatures might say to Him in the words of 
Job, "Thine hands have framed me and fashioned 
me together round about ; yet Thou dost destroy 
me. 

Our Lord's miracles were not anomalous but con- 
nected with each other, and with the central miracle, 
Himself; and they belong as necessary members to the 
entire organism of revelation, working together towards 
one great end, the salvation of the world. If there 
are some of them which may have been only the 
expression, in the language of the time of natural 
causes, e,g,y a strong personality acting upon nerves, 
there is at least one miracle and the one upon which 
all depend, which admits of no naturalistic explanation, 
and that is the resurrection of our Lord. 

But it may be asked, if miracles are not contra- 
ventions of law why cannot they be repeated ? 
Because if they were repeated they would not be 
miracles. Faith in Christ must never be made so 
easy that it would cease to be a matter of free 
determination, and become a necessity. He who 
will doubt always may doubt. Our Lord refused 
the demand of a fleshly age for wonders, and rebuked 
those who attached too great importance to miracles. 

It is true that the more exceptional a fact is, the 
stronger will be the evidence required to prove its 
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reality, but there is exceptionally strong evidence for 
the miracles of our Lord. In his " History of the 
Jews," which was written fifty years after the death 
of Jesus, Joseph us says, " At that time lived Jesus, a 
wise man, if indeed He is to be called a man — for He 
worked wonderful works, and was the Master of those 
who received the truth with pleasure." Critics have 
questioned the authenticity of this passage ; Renan 
does not, though he denies the supernatural cha- 
racter of these wonderful works. 

Josephus speaks in greater detail of John the 
Baptist without mentioning a single miracle worked 
by him. This agrees with what we read in the 
Evangelists, that "John did no miracle," and goes 
far to show that the alleged tendency of those times 
to ascribe miracles to religious teachers did not exist. 

As regards the value of the testimony to the 
miracles of our Lord borne by the synoptic Gospels, 
much depends upon the date of these records, and 
the best critics, headed by Professor Holtzmann, of 
Heidelberg, now maintain that they were compiled 
from thirty to fifty years after our Lord's death, 
when a large number of His contemporaries were 
alive. If this early date be correct it may be said 
that accounts of miracles so circumstantial as tilose 
related in the Gospels could not have got themselves 
accredited, if they were untrue. "To have made 
it possible," says Holtzmann, "for such narratives 
to have been put into circulation and generally 
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received, if they were mere fictions, it would have 
been necessary for as many decenniums to have passed 
away as there did in fact pass years^ between the 
time of the life of Jesus and the composition of our 
Gospels." I 

' Quoted by Professor Godet in "Defence of the Christian Faith,** 

p. 122. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

SPIRITUAL MIRACLES 

" God places Himself in immediate relation to a human creature, and 
brings forth in him effects which never could have been produced throligh 
natural forces or influences ; effects such as spiritual enlightenment, 
conversion, regeneration, consolation, peace, &c. These may rightly be 
called miracles." — Chrhdieb, 

HAVE miracles ceased ? It may be that they 
no longer take place in external nature, but 
there are moral miracles in our day which are not less 
real, the Spirit of God applying to us the salvation 
that is in Jesus Christ. In this way the Christian 
religion is a continuous, ever-present miracle. In 
trying to prove its truth we begin at the wrong end 
when we think first of the wonderful works that 
were done in Palestine nineteen centuries ago. 
Rather we should think of the moral miracles that 
are being wrought by the influence of Christ now in 
turning people by thousands from bad to good, from 
despair to hope. It is not true that " the good Lord 
Jesus has had His day." His day is only beginning. 
In his inaugural address at Cambridge on the Study of 
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History, Lord Acton said, "The action of Christ 
who is risen on mankind whom He redeemed, feils 
not, but increases." No census gives the number of 
people to whom the miracle of regeneration is the 
most certain of all things, but it is a large one. 

When our Lord said to His apostles, " You will 
work greater works than these (/.^., than these external 
miracles which I am now doing) because I go to My 
Father and will send the Spirit," He taught that the 
work which the Holy Spirit accomplishes in us is 
greater than miracles worked in the world of sense. 
The history df the Christian Church and the regener- 
ating power of the Gospel is stronger evidence than 
any amount of startling wonders. Miracles per- 
formed before our eyes would greatly impress us, but 
this is very different from convincing us. 

People think that it was natural, so to speak, for* 
miracles to take place in Bible times, but that nothing 
of the kind occurs now. They believe, or think that 
they believe,* the supernatural in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, but they do not see anything supernatural in 
what they read in -the past History of England or in 
their daily paper. Is earth further from heaven now 
than it was in the days of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob ? 
Is John Bull, with all his faults, not now as near God 
as was the stifFnecked Israelite of old ? Does God 
leave Himself without witness in the Church and in 
the world of to-day ? We believe that men were 
never nearer to Him than they are now. 
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When the rich man in the parable of Lazarus asked 
that a missionary should be sent from the dead to con- 
vert his brothers, our Lord thus commented on the 
request : " If they hear not Moses and the Prophets, 
neither will they be persuaded though one rose from 
the dead." We have enough given us ; God is very 
nigh unto us, and if v^e will not seek Him nor see 
Him because He does not write His name in letters of 
fire across the sky (though He does do this), neither 
should we be persuaded though we had stood by Jesus* 
side and seen Lazarus come forth from the grave at 
Jesus' word. 

. We think that we could have conquered the world 
like Constantine if, like him, we had seen the vision 
of the Cross in the air. We say, " If we could have 
lived when Christ was on the earth, if we could have 
accompanied Him in the Temple, in the streets of the 
Holy City, along the shores of the Lake of Galilee 
and in Gethsemane, then we would have had no 
doubts." This is not true, and the proof of it is that 
they who were His contemporaries did not believe 
Him but nailed Him to a cross. Those who are 
sceptical to-day would not have been less so then 
when all that Christ promised was still in the future. 

The prepossessions of the Jews in favour of a 
Messiah who should give them home rule instead of 
Rome rule prevented them from recognising a Saviour 
in the meek and lowly Jesus. Expecting a learned 
rabbi and a conquering king they asked in contempt, 
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" How knoweth this man letters ? Is not this the 
carpenter's son ? " 

" But they saw miracles," it is said, " and we do 
not." These, however, were neutralised by the belief 
in magic that then prevailed. The Jews ascribed our 
Lord's miracles to magic, or to the agency of evil 
spirits. If they could they would have denied them 
altogether, and their efforts to explain phenomena -to 
which they could not shut their eyes, in accordance 
with their theory that Jesus was not the Christ, is one 
of our strongest proofs that He was. 

" The first Christians," says Bishop Butler, " had a 
strong presumptive proof of the truth of Christianity 
of much greater force than many think, and of which 
we have little remaining from the influence which it 
had upon the lives of the generality of its professors." 
To our shame little of this evidence remains, but if we 
would only allow Him, God would show forth in us 
miracles of grace. He would feed our souls with bread 
from Heaven as He gave manna to the Israelites of 
old. 

To counterbalance the "strong presumptive proof" 
spoken of by Butler, and the sight of external 
miracles, the followers of our Lord when on earth 
heard Him reviled and were themselves taunted with 
being His disciples. They saw Him fainting, suffer- 
ing from hunger and thirst, asking questions, praying, 
weeping, groaning, dying. What an amount of faith 
it required in these Jews, brought up in monotheistic 
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orthodoxy, to recognise the Lord of Glory in the 
midst of His humiliation, to call Him God, to pro- 
claim Him as such ! " No man is a hero to his 
valet," but the disciples of Jesus were not valets. 
They believed, in spite of difficulties, as great in 
degree though different in kind from those of which . 
we complain. 

Let us believe in the same Jesus, and miracles of 
grace will again be felt and seen. 

" Speak to Him, thou, for He hears, and Spirit with Spirit 
can meet : — 
Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and 
feet." 

People dispute about the presence of Christ in the 
Holy Communion as if He could be absent from 
" The Lord's Supper." He is at it as really as He 
was at dinner with Simon the leper or "a certain 
Pharisee," and He is this to assure us that He is with 
us at all our meals and wherever we are. He may be 
found in God's House now as nineteen centuries ago 
in the Temple, but He is also in your house and in 
mine. We have all read, but we should mark, learn, 
and inwardly digest that newly found saying of His, 
" Raise the stone and you will find Me ; cleave the 
wood and there I am." 

Suppose that the evidence of the historical truth of 
the four Gospels were perfect, would it compel faith in 
Christ ? No, there would still be needed experience of 
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His continued power and grace. For what would be 
our condition, even though we were absolutely certain 
of every detail of the story of His earthly life, if, after 
He had ascended to the Father, He had given no sign 
of His presence and activity in the spiritual world ; if 
through these nineteen hundred years He had delivered 
no penitent from the consciousness of guilt ; if no 
man weary of his evil ways, but unable by himself to 
forsake them, had ever received from Him strength to 
do so. 

Even in the hearts of men who try to deny Him, 
the Spirit of Christ continues to act. His greatness 
is shown amongst other things by the fact that when 
His critics have as it were killed and buried Him they 
will not, so to speak, leave Him in the sepulchre 
where they have laid Him. They are always trying 
to reconstruct what they have destroyed, and go about 
looking for some one to roll away the stone which they 
have themselves placed there. If this is so with un- 
believers, what must be the power of Christ's endless 
life over those who acknowledge Him as their Lord 
and their God? 

The University of Glasgow conferred upon David 
Livingstone the degree of Doctor of Laws on his 
return after being in Africa sixteen years. The 
students, bent on fun, were in the gallery armed 
with sticks, pea-shooters, and other instruments for 
assisting their natural powers of making themselves 
disagreeable. Livingstone appeared gaunt and 
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wrinkled after twenty-seven fevers, darkened by the 
sun, and with an arm hanging useless from a lion's 
bite. The pea-shooters ceased firing and all felt 
instinctively that fun should not be poked at such a 
man. Livingstone was allowed to speak without 
interruption. He said that he would go back to 
Africa to open fresh fields for British commerce, to 
suppress the slave trade, and to propagate the Gospel 
of Christ. He referred proudly to the honourable 
careers of many who had been with him in College, 
and with sadness to the fate of some who had gone 
wrong. " Shall I tell you," he asked, " what sus- 
tained me amidst the toil, and hardship, and loneliness 
of my exiled life ? " It was the promise,^ " Lo, I 
am with you always, even unto the end." The effect 
which the words had, coming unexpectedly from one 
who was both the witness and example of the promise, 
could not have been surpassed since they were first 
uttered in Galilee. Professors and students drooped 
their heads in reverence ; youths slipped pea-shooters 
into their pockets ashamed. 

'' When He the Spirit of truth is come," said Jesus 
to His immediate disciples, " He will guide you into 
all truth, for He shall receive of Mine and shall show 
it unto you." The miracles of grace that have been 

' " The peculiar phrase," says Bishop Wescott, " in which the pro- 
mise is expressed in the original turns our thoughts to the manifold 
vicissitudes of fortune in which the Lord is still present with His people. 
He does not say simply * always,' as of an uniform duration, but * all the 
days,' as if He would take account of the changing aspects of storm and 
sunshine, of light and darkness, which chequer our course.'* 
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taking place ever since and that take place now as 
much as ever are the fulfilment of this promise. 

" And as Thou didst dignify our fathers' days with 
many revelations so Thou canst vouchsafe to us 
(though unworthy) as large a portion of Thy Spirit 
as Thou pleasest. For who shall prejudice Thy all- 
governing will, seeing the power of Thy grace is not 
passed away with the primitive time as fond and faith- 
less men imagine, but Thy kingdom is now at hand 
and Thou standest at the door." ^ 

' Milton in the "Animadversions." 
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CHAPTER XIV 



OUR DIVISIONS 



" Gotl*8 Spouse knows what will please her Lover best, 
And in a various-coloured Robe is drest." — Bishop Ken, 

• 

IT IS true that the testimony to Christianity which 
is borne by miracles of grace in our time loses 
much of its eflFect by the divisions of Christendom. 
Men who do not want to believe anything make 
these an excuse. They say, " Before you ask me to 
believe decide amongst yourselves what is to be be- 
lieved." The answer to this is that the true Christian 
creed is that which is held in common by all sincere 

Christians. 

« 

When Daniel Webster was asked how he obtained- 
his clear ideas he replied by attention to definitions. 
The same rule would be a great peace-maker in the 
Church. Very often theological disputants mean the 
same thing under different words. If they would 
only define what they mean even ^ to themselves ! 
But our divisions are not as " unhappy " as they are 
often said to be. Differences of opinion in reU^vow^ 
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as to unessential doctrines, just as in politics and 
everything else, give vitality to our beliefs. In proof 
of the vital warmth, which the friction of parties and 
sects produces, we find that the non-essential points of 
diflFerence between them soon come to be considered 
of more importance, and to be more cared about than 
the essential ones in which they agree. 

Thoughtless of this, wearied with the dust and heat 
of controversy, and unable to see on which side there 
is more truth and less error, men are wont to sigh for 
an infallible standard of certainty. What, however, 
would be the consequence of our having beliefs 
absolutely certain ? That they would have as little 
hold on our nature as the certain truths of mathe- 
matics. Truth in this world, in order to have life 
and power, must always be militant ; it is the presence 
of enemies within and without the camp which keeps 
its champions on the watch ; they cannot fall into 
the dogmatic slumber of peace when their enemies 
are at hand to criticise every movement. 

The Bible reflects its Author's wisdom, by being 
sufficiently obscure and difficult regarding what is not 
essential to salvation, both in order to preVent our 
reading it once, and then shutting it up for the rest 
of our lives, as being too plain and easy to be any 
longer interesting, and also to save us from a perfectly 
uniform Church, from which — 
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So coldly sweet, so deadly fair. 
We start, for soul is wanting there." 
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Different religious sects and parties then should use 
each other more, and abuse less, should — 

" Not trust themselves ; but their defects to know, 
Make use of every friend and tYtxy foe^ 

One of the Fathers said that Christ's coat had in- 
deed no seam, but that the Church's vesture was of 
divers colours. " Let there be variety in the robe but 
let there be no rent ; they be two things, unity and 
uniformity." There ought to be many flocks but 
only one fold. Truth underlies every form of error, 
and men are generally right in what they affirm and 
wrong in what they deny. In the Independents, for 
instance, we should recognise an assertion of the rights 
of the people ; in the Baptists the responsibility of a 
personal choice ; in the Methodists the necessity for 
conversion, and so on.^ '^ It takes all sorts to make 
the world," and it also takes all sorts to make the 
Church. Leave out any section and the circle of 
truth will not be complete. 

" Tennyson thought," writes his son, " that the 
essential feelings of religion subsist in the utmost 
variety of forms, and that different opinions do not 
necessarily imply any difference in real faith." 

Whether we agree or not with John Bright's 
saying that " all good people are of the same religion," 
it is certain that all good people should be able to 
join in Christian work, and that the more they 

' See " The Closed Door," by Bishop Walsham Howe, p. 305. 
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forget diflFerences and think of those things in which 
they agree, the better will they be able to do this. 
The greater weight too will be the testimony they 
can bear to the truth of the Creed which they hold in 
common. 

A difiference of opinion about a chasuble or a 
celebration is now spoken of as a " crisis " in the 
Church. To me the real crisis seems to be the 
numbers in so-called Christian England who have no 
faith in anything except money and beer. Surely in 
the presence of so much practical and theoretical 
unbelief all who have any religion should unite in 
bearing witness to the reality of the things not seen 
which are eternal. Were they to forget their mutual 
jealousies in a sublime moral enthusiasm for the realisa- 
tion of the religious ideal, they would become pos- 
sessed of a power which could be described only as a 
baptism of the Holy Ghost and of fire. 

" Ah, think now," said old Rabbi Duncan once, 
as he discussed with a friend the inscrutable mystery 
of evil, "think now of the infinite God looking 
down all this time on our babblings in the dark ! " 
Yes, but it is not these things — " our babblings in the 
dark " — our childish prattlings about what we do not 
half understand — that grieve Him ; it is our judg- 
ments, our barbed and poisoned judgments of those 
that differ from us, it is these things that hurt and 
wound Him. 

Some who will have no dealings with the Samari- 
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tans whom they see and know are always talking 
about union with the Greek Church. We know 
something of that Church and can assure these 
people that it is a case of far-ofF hills looking green. 
How much better to be united, at least by the bond 
of peace, with Nonconformists at home ! The field 
of truth which we hold in common is far larger than 
the little separate enclosures which mark off our 
differences. 

In " Woodstock " Sir Walter Scott represents two 
men meeting in after life. They had been friends in 
youth, but they had adopted different convictions, 
political and theological. Kindly memories sprang up 
between the old men as they talked, but at last an 
imhappy reference awakened the spirit of controversy. 
Text was flung back at text, and argument was 
marshalled against argument. At length when con- 
troversy had become white hot a serjeant-at-arms 
arrived with a death-warrant in which one well 
known to both disputants, and under the same roof, 
was ordered to be executed. Hearing the news the 
two men embraced each other with the simultaneous 
confession — " Brother, we were both wrong." 

The Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, the Holy 
Communion, the Holy Eucharist is the greatest insti- 
tution of Christianity whether we regard it as 
bearing witness to the historical truth of that religion, 
as being adopted in some form and with some sig- 
nificance by almost every section of the Uiv\m^\sA 
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Church, and as being the source from which most of 
our liturgies and forms of worship take their origin. 
The narrative of the institution of this sacred rite 
which is given with singular uniformity in the three 
first Gospels and in St. Paul's First Epistle to the 
Corinthians is free from the difficulties which surround 
many of the records of the Gospel story. There is 
nothing miraculous or in any way difficult to accept 
in the account. It contains also by implication the 
story of our Lord's betrayal and death, so that from 
this alone if all other sacred records were lost or for- 
gotten might be constructed a Christianity sufficient 
for our belief and conduct. But instead of being a 
communion or means of uniting all who profess and 
call themselves Christians the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper has too often been made an excuse for 
hating others by men whose eyes were so blinded with 
the mists of controversy about foolish and unlearned 
questions that they could not see the simple nature of 
the ordinance. In reference to this matter more 
perhaps than to any other sects became as numerous 
as tenets, and all in their zeal for what God had not 
revealed, forgot that brotherly love which He had 
commanded. 

We once attended High Mass, on Easter Sunday, 
at Nice. A cardinal presided and a bishop or 
two assisted. The ritual and accessories were very 
gorgeous. Leaving the cathedral we wandered aim- 
lessly about the streets and at length came to a very 
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humble building where a few French Protestants wor- 
shipped. They too were obeying our Lord's com- 
mand — " Do this in remembrance of Me." How 
different was their ritual — ^an ordinary table, a black 
bottle, some brownish bread ! And yet it was the 
same remembrancer of that last Supper and of the 
death of Christ. We had an object-lesson of the sub- 
stantial agreement even of extreme sections of the 
Visible Church. 
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CHAPTER XV 



" TRUST IN GOD ALMIGHTY *' 



" He who does not believe in the continual government of God's 
providence has lost the key for understanding the entire history of the 
world, of the Divine kingdom, and of his own lif^, and has no longer 
any safeguard against the thoughtless belief in chance, which explains 
nothing." — Chrhtlieb, 

*' Fools and children should never see half-done work.*' — Proverb. 

"In the great hand of God I stand." — Shakespeare^ ^^ Macbeth " ii. 3. 

THE following is related in the memoirs of Mary 
Somerville. When a girl she and her brother 
had coaxed their timid mother to accompany them for 
a sail. The day was sunny, but a stiff breeze was 
blowing, and presently the boat began to toss and roll. 
" George," Mrs. Fairfax called to the man in charge, 
'' this is an awful storm ! I fear we are in great 
danger. Mind how you steer ; remember, I trust in 
you ! " He replied, " Dinna trust in me, leddy ; trust 
in God Almighty." In terror the lady exclaimed, 
" Dear me, has it come to that ? " We fear that this 
represents the real trust many people have in Provi- 
dence ; and this reminds us of a certain minister in 
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London, of whom it is told that one Sunday he pre- 
faced his sermon with the following notice : "Brethren, 
I have forgotten my notes, and shall have to trust to 
Providence, but this evening will come better pre- 
pared." 

Illustrations like this of practical unbelief in the 
care of God may be found in the life and conversation 
of many who profess (often vehemently) and call 
themselves Christians. It certainly is true that God 
helps those who helps themselves — that He would not, 
for instance, save a ship if the crew were to give up 
work and remain on their knees in prayer, or enable 
a nian too lazy to prepare a sermon to preach with 
effect. This the consecrated common sense of Chris- 
tians should teach them, but they should also remember 
that their best endeavours are of no avail if God do 
not better them. 

In algebraical calculations x represents the un- 
known quantity, which has to be discovered. We 
must find out and recognise the Divine x ; the hidden 
working of God that shapes our ends, rough hew 
them as we will. Our eSbrt is only a single cog of 
machinery which we do not understand, or, to alter 
the figure, " the powerful play goes on, and we con- 
tribute a verse." 

Is it presumptuous for a Christian man who desires 
to please God to believe that his life is divinely 
guided ? When we say, " Lead, kindly Light," may 
we believe the prayer to be not in vain ? 
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The method of Divine guidance is not always 
understood. Some of us mistake obvious leading, 
some confound inclination with direction, some 
despond because the guiding hand is so invisible, the 
guiding whisper so faint. And yet He is near us 
wh6n our light is low, near us when our faith is dry. 

" There seems," says Froude, " to lie in all men, in 
proportion to the strength of their understanding, a 
conviction that there is in all human things a real 
order and purpose, notwithstanding the chaos in which 
at times they seem to be involved " (" Short Studies," 
p. 8, vol. ii.). There are occasions, however, when it 
is very difficult to have this conviction. By the 
prophet Ezekiel God says to His people, " Ye shall 
know that I have not done without cause all that I 
have done " (Ezek. xiv. 23). In the meantime we 
wonder as did, not wicked men, but such men as Job, 
Moses, David, Isaiah, Jeremiah, why God has done or 
left undone this or that — "Why standest Thou so far 
off? and wherefore hidest Thou Thy face in the time 
of trouble ? " '' Why withdrawest Thou Thy hand ? 
Why pluckest Thou not Thy right hand out of Thy 
bosom to consume the enemy ? " 

When reading history we ask ourselves, in reference 
to the cruelties described, why the Almighty let things 
alone and did not interfere ? I visited a horrible 
museum at Nuremberg. It was a collection of instru- 
ments of torture used by the Inquisition. I felt sick 
before the place was half inspected, and wondered 
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why the Almighty did not drop an occasional thunder- 
bolt upon the Reverend and Right Reverend Inqui- 
sitors. Up to comparatively recent times women and 
children captured in war were invariably killed, and 
when there was time, with ingenious tortures. Think 
of children hanged by hundreds each week in England 
for what they are not now birched, and of women 
flogged at cart tails through the streets, and of God 
seeing it all ! 

In other mattere the wonder is that He should visit 
so severely. " Lord, where are Thy old loving- 
kindnesses which Thou swearest unto David in Thy 
truth ? " " Why art Thou absent from us so long, 
and why is Thy wrath so hot against the sheep of 
Thy pasture ? " " Why abhorrest Thou my soul and 
forgettest my misery and trouble ? " And to mention 
no more, we hear the Almighty Son Himself uttering 
for our sake that awful and mysterious cry, " My 
God ! My God ! why hast Thou forsaken Me ? " 

When Goethe was a boy of six, reports reached 
him of the Lisbon earthquake and its dreadful scenes. 
His sensitive heart "seemed to be singed by the 
breath of the volcanic fire, and, horror-struck by the 
pitiless destruction of lives and homes and art, his 
child-mind uttered a cry of doubt. Can such a God be 
merciful ? " 

Dolly Winthrop, in George Eliot's " Adam Bede," 
says, "I wouldn't speak ill o' this world, seein' as 
Them put us in it as knows best ; but what with the 
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drink and the quarrelling, and the bad illnesses and 
the hard dying, as I've seen times and times, one's 
thankful to hear of a better world,*' But we have 
heard of this from Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Olive Schreiner, it is evident from her writings, has 
been driven from Christian belief mainly by the 
indignant sense of the world's unheeded woes. Not 
perhaps immoral but unmoral &tes seem to play 
with sentient creatures, and in vain does she ^* yearn 
for a token from the inexorably Silent One." 

If He sees what the stars at midnight see, and what 
the sun sees in his daily procession ; if He hears all 
that goes on under " that smoke counterpane," why, 
as Carlyle said, does He " do nothing " ? Was giving 
His only Son doing nothing ? It is Jesus, more than 
all else, that saves one's feith in God. In Him " the 
inexorably Silent One " seems to utter a Divine 
communication to man. 

" Tout comprendre cest tout pardonner " is a proverb 
which we may dare to use when trying to justify the 
ways of God. We do not know, much less under- 
stand, the whole of the case, and therefore cannot 
rightly judge.^ 

' As Browning suggests, it is an obvious and monstrous impertinence 
for " man, with narrow mind, to claim that he should cram inside his 
finite God's infinitude," and understand that which passes understanding, 
but it is an impertinence of which many men, especially young men, are 
guilty. Unless they can understand the whole secret of the universe in 
half an hour of very poor thought they declare that God is unknowable 
in a tone which suggests how much He will lose by the withdrawal of 
their patronage and support. 
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In such inscrutable mysteries we "can but trust 
that good shall fall at last — far off— at last to all." 
But although we cannot solve such questions as these, 
nor account for the existence of the poison of sin, we 
are not doomed to complete ignorance, since we can 
know of the antidote to this poison, which alone is of 
importance to us. As Dr. Arnold said, "If Christ 
were again on earth. His reply to those who should 
question Him on these matters would be, " What is 
that to thee ? follow thou Me ? " 

In Charles Kingsley's " T\yo Years Ago," when a 
deadly epidemic — " a banquet of Beelzebub " — sweeps 
the town, the hero and heroine reassure their faith by 
the thought that the God who permits such distress 
(if good at all) must be a very good God ; that the 
purpose must be stupendous in its range of kindness 
which can employ such calamities as its means of 
working. 



*^I can believe this dread machinery 
Of sin and sorrow (would confound me else). 
Devised ... to evolve 
By new machinery in counterpart, 
The moral qualities in man — how else ? — 
To make him love and be beloved, 
Creative and self-sacrificing, too. 
And thus eventually God-like." 

Dr. Kane went to the Arctic regions in search of 
Sir John Franklin. The crew were lost for four days 
among the icebergs at 70° below freezing. Kane teUs 
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us how dreamy slumbers stole over them, and they 
imagined themselves beside warm fires in their own 
cosy homes. When their leader roused them they 
protested, " We are not cold ; all we want is a little 
sleep." But he knew what a single hour's sleep would 
end in. He shook them, beat them, bruised them, 
used every cruel means of keeping them awake till 
the brig was reached. The poor fellows were delirious 
with pain as they stumbled aboard the icy ship. But 
they were saved ! 

Sufferings are the sharp pricks that frequently save 
from moral slumber and death. 

" Then welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth's smoothness rough. 
Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but go ! 
Be our joys three parts pain ! 
Strive, and hold cheap the strain ; 
Learn, nor account the pang ; dare, never grudge the 
throe ! 

For thence, — a paradox 
Which comforts while it mocks, — 
Shall life succeed in that it seems to fail : 
What I aspired to be 
And was not, comforts me : 
A brute I might have been, but would not sink i' the 
scale." ^ 

So sang Robert Browning, and from the gorse 
on the bleak hillside, *' trodden on by rain and snow," 
Mrs. Browning learnt to be strong and trustful, to be 

' " Rabbi Ben Ezra." 
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joyful and blest, even " when no summer can be had." 
So, too, when the MS. of Carlyle's " French Revolu- 
tion" was burned, faith in God's ordering was the 
one source of solace to the half-maddened author. 
" It is as if my invisible Schoolmaster had torn my 
copy-book when I showed it, and said, * No, boy ! 
thou must write it better.' What can I, sorrowing, 
do but obey — obey and think it the best ? To work 
again ; and oh ! may God be with me, for this earth 
is not friendly. On in His name ! I was the nearest 
being happy sometimes these last few days than I have 
been for months ! " 

It is when things go well with us that we are most 
liable to ignore the never-failing Providence that 
ordereth all things in heaven and earth, "You 
inquire into the stuffing of your couch when anything 
galls you there, whereas eiderdown and perfect French 
springs excite no attention." So it is that we take 
the ordinary blessings which God gives to us as a 
matter of course, and are surprised when any of 
them cease. We travel for days together in a railway 
train, and arrive safely at our destination almost to the 
minute. It seems natural that it should be so. And 
yet, if we consider how many things might have 
wrecked the train, we shall see that what is astonish- 
ing is that it should have gone right. This gives only 
a faint idea of the wonderful series of providential 
arrangements that must take place in order that we 
should live for a single day.- God's providential care 
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is shown in ordinary times quite as much as in extra- 
ordinary, in sweetly and smoothly ordering for us the 
little circumstances that make our lives possible. This 
is what Archbishop Whately meant when he said to 
a sailor who told him that he had been most provi- 
dentially saved in a shipwreck when every one else 
was lost : " I had a much more providential escape the 
other day. I crossed from England to Ireland and no 
one was drowned and nothing unusual took place." 

We read that Ruth returned from Moab when she 
had heard about her own country that the Lord had 
visited His people in giving them bread (Ruth i. 6), 
This is the right way to think of the visitations of 
God, for, surely, if famine is called a visitation of 
God, plenty ought much more to be so called. When 
our Heavenly Father gives us daily bread, He may be 
said to visit us with bread. He gives to men and 
horses strength to work the ground, to the seed repro- 
ductive power, and then rain and sunshine to ripen 
the harvest. We too often call things that go wrong 
visitations of God, and not things that go right. A 
jury says that a man "died by the visitation of God " ; 
but if we live to a green old age, this is supposed to be 
owing to the goodness of our constitutions. You visit 
a house in which a child has lately died, perhaps owing 
to the carelessness of its parents, and you are told it is 
" the will of God." Then you go to another house 
in which are several children, " the picture of health " ; 
but perhaps the mother takes all the credit to herself, 
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and never says as much as " Thank God ! " or sees, as 
she ought, in the health of her handsome family, the 
visitation of God, to her all unworthy. 

The providence of God is expressed in the circum- 
stances of our lives. These tell us where He would 
have us be, and what He would have us do. We 
travel on life's common way in cheerful godliness if 
we can say — 
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Father, I know that all my life 
Is portioned out for me : 

The changes that will surely come 
I do not fear to see : 

I ask Thee for a present mind, 
Intent on pleasing Thee." 



The happy and the holy man is the man who obeys : 
who on a fine day enjoys himself, on a wet one guards 
against cold ; who, when fatigued, sits still and gives 
God thanks ; who, when he has to work for his 
bread, takes pleasure in the work and gives God 
thanks. 

How often do we torment ourselves by unquiet 
thoughts when there is no real cause for so doing ! 
Looking back on our past lives we can all recall many 
times when our prospects were very gloomy, and we 
could not see from what direction help would come ; 
but a way of escape was opened from the evil, or 
some good came with it that deadened the force of 
the blow. '* Whoso is wise will ponder these things \ 
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and they shall understand the lovingkindness of the 
Lord." 

The Jewish Talmud tells us that Rabbi Akiba was 
once travelling through the country in a time of war. 
He had with him an ass, a fowl, and a lamp. At 
nightfall he reached a village where he sought shelter, 
but without success. "All that God does is done 
well," he said ; and going to the forest he resolved to 
pass the night there. He lit his lamp, but the wind 
blew it out. " All that God does is done well," he 
said. The ass and the bird were devoured by wild 
beasts ; yet still the Rabbi said no more than, " All 
that God does is done well." Next day he learned 
that a troop of the enemy's soldiers had passed 
through the forest that night. If the ass had brayed, 
if the cock had crowed, or if a light had been seen, he 
would probably have lost his life. 

One day a lad picked up a gold ring, and as the 
owner could not be discovered he gave it to his mother 
to keep, telling her that it would do for his wedding 
ring. Inside the ring the motto, " God's providence 
mine inheritance," was engraven, and the boy said 
that it should be the motto of his life. His life was 
long and prosperous, and when he died a representa- 
tion of. the ring was cut on his tombstone, and under- 
neath his name the last text he was able to read : 
" Thou shalt guide me with Thy counsel, and after- 
ward receive me into glory." 

Let us take God's providence for our inheritance, 
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and there will be no room left for vain hankerings 
after other and imagined better portions. The manna 
comes from heaven in appointed measure. Let others 
covet the double supply. I am content with such 
things as I have, for He hath said, " I will never leave 
thee nor forsake thee." 

Two little girls were walking home on a moonlight 
evening. One said to the other, "No matter how 
fast we walk the moon keeps up with us every step of 
the way ; it doesn't move at all, and yet it is always 
going along with us." So it is with God ; though He 
seems far away, He is always near us in the journey of 
life. 

Those who are wise make Him the greatest factor 
in their daily calculations — the chief force and feet in 
their lives. To will what God wills is the only 
science that give^us any rest'. 

O Lord, Thou knowest what is b^st for us ! Let 
this or that be done as Thou shalt please ! Give what 
Thou wilt. Deal with me as Thou thinkest good. 
Set me where Thou wilt. Behold, I am Thy servant, 
prepared for all things ; for I desire not to live unto 
myself, but unto Thee ; and oh, that I could do it 
worthily ! 

Roundell Palmer, who became Lord Selborne "and 
Chancellor of England, lived in the spirit of this prayer. 
In the keenest legal and political excitements his 
thoughts turned naturally to the overruling providence 
of God. "You see," he wrote in 1886 to ^ ix\sxA^ 
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"I can sometimes croak as well as you. But, when 
my soul is in heaviness, and when all seems dark, there 
is always one thing to suggest strength and patience — 
the belief in a Power greater than ours, which can, 
and will in the end, overrule all things for good." 
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CHAPTER XVI 

OLD TESTAMENT HEROES 

" It is the province of reason to judge of the morality of Scripture." — 
Butler. 

** True religion does not wish people to treat their reason as though it 
were a dangerous beast to be beaten back with a bar of iron."'— Cardinal 
Newman, 

IN estimating Old Testament heroes people often 
fall into opposite errors. One is, the error of 
those who fancy that what they would consider wrong 
in a heathen contemporary must not be condemned in 
Jacob or in David, or in other persons mentioned in 
the Bible ; and that when any one is praised there, 
every act of his life is approved of by God and held up 
to us as an example. The other error is, to test the 
characters of such men as Jacob, Gideon, Barak, 
Samson, Jephthah, David, by our Christian standard of 
morality, and to make no allowance for the time, 
place, and circumstances in which their lives were 
cast. To both these classes of incapable judges we 
may say, " Neither curse them at all, nor bless them at 
all." 
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Is it not true that most people, at least when young, 
prefer the character of Esau to that of Jacob ? The 
plain man, living in tents, who was to inherit the 
promise, appears to us at first sight far less chivalrous, 
good-natured, and guileless than his brother, the daring 
huntsman. Who has not felt sympathy for the impul- 
sive man of the field, as he returns weary from the 
chase, with his quiver and bow, crying out to his 
thrifty, stay-at-home brother, " Feed me, I pray thee, 
with that same red pottage " ? 

Esau, we think, ought not to have sold his birth- 
right in order to indulge appetite ; but what of Jacob ? 
Did he not entrap his brother, deceive his father, make 
a bargain even in prayer ? In his dealings with Laban, 
in his meeting with Esau, is he not calculating and 
deceitful ? 

It is true that Jacob did all this and was all this. 
We ought not to forget, however, that the story is an 
Eastern one, told without any reference to the moral 
conceptions of modern Christendom or even to 
Western secular ideas of honour and of fair play.* 

Very valuable are the lessons for young men in the 
history of these two brothers, Esau and Jacob, going 
out into life from their father's home. In both there 
are many things to be imitated, and many things to 
be avoided ; but, in the main, Jacob's example is the 
one to be followed, because, with all his faults, he had 
learned what his brother had not, that life is an earnest 
thing. 
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At first sight Esau seems more interesting ; but is 
he really ? Remember how constant Jacob was in 
everything. Such men as Esau make friends fast, and 
some women prefer theni to steadier husbands ; but it 
was Jacob who worked seven years for Rachel, " and 
they seemed unto him but a few days, for the love he 
had to her." His parents, Isaac and Rebekah, are 
remembered with filial love by Jacob, for it is not 
popular, fast young Esaus who are the comfort of aged 
parents. Jacob loves his children, Joseph and^ Ben- 
jamin, because thoughtful, steady men are the best 
fathers. 

It is true, Esau was apparently generous, good- 
natured, and had less craft and timidity than his more 
careful brother. But what are a few pleasant qualities 
in a man if in his life there be no serious purpose ? If 
man is a being capable of faith, capable of looking 
before and after, those persons are of a very low stamp 
who only care for present enjoyment, never asking 
themselves, " For what object am I living ? " " What 
is the name of my God ? — How can I serve Him ? " 

" Yoii are shocked," says Colonel Ingersoll, " at the 
Hindoo mother when she gives her child to death at 
the supposed command of her God, What do you 
think of Abraham ? of Jephthah ? " First we personally 
think that the command was only a supposed one, that 
Abraham and Jephthah only thought that it was a duty 
to kill their children, but that the Father of the father- 
less laid no such burden upon them. Abraham was 
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familiar With the idea that the most exalted form of 
religious worship was the sacrifice of the firstborn. 
In his day universal conscience had only approbation 
to express for such a deed, and when he saw it daily 
done by the heathen around he would ask himself, 
" Do I not love the God of Israel as much as these 
people do Moloch, and, if I do, ought I not to prove 
it by killing Isaac ? " If such a command were given 
it was not, we think, given objectively, but in the 
sense in which a Spartan mother, as her son went forth 
to war, was urged to give him his shield and say, 
" With it, my son, or upon it," or, in the sense in which 
Judge Patteson gave his son to mission work and to 
be shot with poisoned arrows in Melanesia. 

So far from teaching Abraham erroneous ideas about 
sacrifice, this incident finally dispelled from his mind 
such ideas, and convinced him that the sacrifice God 
seeks is the devotion of the living soul, not the con- 
sumption of a dead body. God met him on the plat- 
form of knowledge and of morality to which he had 
attained, and by requiring him to sacrifice his son 
taught him and all his descendants in what sense alone 
such sacrifice can be acceptable. God meant Abraham 
to sacrifice his son, but not in the coarse material 
sense. 

So far as the narrative which details the act of 
Jephthah is concerned there is not a word of sanction 
given to it more than to the falsehood of Abraham in 
Egypt, or of Jacob and Rebekah in the matter of the 
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hunting (Gen. xx. 1-18) ; or to the dissembling of St. 
Peter in the case of Judaizing converts (Gal. ii, 11), 
The only appearance of approval being given to 
Jephthah's sacrifice of his daughter in fulfilment of a 
rash vow (Judges xi. 31) is to be found in Hebrews 
xi. 32-38 — " And what shall I say more ? For the 
time would fail me to tell of Gideon, Barak, Samson, 
Jephthah ... of whom the world was not worthy." 
These four warriors had done great acts of faith and 
patriotism — Gideon against the Midianites, Barak 
against the hosts of Syria, Samson against the Philis- 
tines, and Jephthah against the Children of Ammon ; 
and it was because of these acts, and certainly not on 
account of their errors, as superficial objectors seem 
to think, that their names were put upon the roll of 
heroes of faith. All of them had committed errors, 
but what are errors if the main tendency of a life be 
right ? Gideon had made a golden ephod, " which 
thing became a snare unto Gideon and to his house." 
Barak had refused to go up against Jabin unless 
Deborah would join the venture. Samson was foolish 
and sensual. Jephthah had sacrificed his daughter. 

In spite of these errors, however, they " obtained a 
good report through faith." They believed in God's 
ever-present, governing power more than those did 
amongst whom they lived. They believed also that 
they, themselves, were workers together with Him, 
and they did His work in rough, stormy times with a 
heart and a will. Whatever God found for their hands 
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to do, they did it with all their might. No book is so 
candid as the Bible in reporting, but things are not 
justified by simply being reported. 

It cannot be said that the Bible makes light of the 
adultery and murder which David committed, though 
in the East of that day, and especially amongst Eastern 
monarchs, these crimes would have been considered 
almost too common to be mentioned. 

That God punished and was very angry with David's 
sins we know ; what pleased Him was the general 
tenor of his life apart from these two isolated crimes. 
As a rule David feared and trusted God and tried to 
live above the times in which his lot was cast. He 
was after God*s own heart when compared to other 
Eastern monarchs, whose normal actions were as wicked 
as were his exceptional ones. God was pleased to see 
how much David, surrounded as he was by temptations, 
resisted. Our Heavenly Father does not consider only 
what we do but how much we resist, and he who tries 
to be better than his time and to avoid the evil maxip[is, 
habits, and customs of his contemporaries, is, in spite 
of occasional falls, after God's own heart. 

Then, it was after God's own heart that David no 
sooner had a fall than that he tried to rise again. 
Talking to me of the great energy of his nation an 
American illustrated it by his father's case. He said, 
" My father failed in business five times and then died 
rich," for he added, " My father was a man who would 
never stay broken." David was morally what this 
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American was financially. He would not stay broken, 
and nothing is more pleasing to God than this. , 

" Many," says Augustine, " are disposed to fall like 
David ; but not, like David, to rise again. The fall 
of David has been recorded, that those who have 
fallen may rise again." 

Carlyle's words in reference to this matter are well 
known ^ — " David, the Hebrew King, had fallen into 
sins enough ; blackest crimes ; there was no want of 
sins. And thereupon tl^ unbelievers sneer and ask. Is 
this your man according to God's heart ? The sneer, 
I must say, seems to me but a shallow one. What 
are faults, what are the outward details of a life ; if the 
inner secret of it, the remorse, temptations, true, 
often-baffled, never-ended struggle of it, be forgotten ? 
* It is not in man that walketh to direct his steps.* 
Of all acts, is not, for a man, repentance the most 
divine ? The deadliest sin, I say, were that saine 
supercilious consciousness of no sin — that is death ; 
the heart so conscious is divorced from sincerity, 
humility and fact ; is dead : it is * pure ' as dead dry 
sand is pure. David's life and history, as written for 
us in those Psalms of his, I consider to be the truest 
emblem ever given of a man's moral progress and war- 
fare here below. All earnest souls will ever discern in 
it the faithful struggle of an earnest human soul 
towards what is good and best. Struggle often baffled, 
sore baffled, down as into entire wreck ; yet a struggle 

' On Heroes, p. 43. 
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never ended ; ever, with tears, repentance, true un- 
conquerable purpose, begun anew." 

We ought not, then, to judge of Gideon, Barak, 
Samson, and David by our standard of morality, but 
by that of the barbarous times in which they lived. 
They were more believing and better generally than 
their world, though perhaps more cruel and treacherous 
than the generality of Christians. They fought the 
Lord's battle against all who hated Him. Are we, 
with all our boasted "Christian experiences," above 
our world now ? are we fighting for God, or are we 
fighting against Him ? 
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BELIEF AND PRACTICE 



" These have no root." — Luke viii. 14. 

"By their fruits ye shall know them." — Matt* vii. 16. 

*' Opinions shape ideals, and it is ideals that inspire conduct." — Morley* 

IT is nowadays the fashion to say that it does not 
matter what a man believes so long as he leads a 
good life and is sincere. Is this true, and was the 
poet Pope a trustworthy theologian when he wrote — 
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For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight, 
His can't be wrong whose life is in the right" ? 



Here, as in so many other cases, all depends upon 
the meaning of words. Modes of faith may signify 
nothing more than external forms of worship, or even 
only varieties of Church government, or the always 
inadequate verbal setting which the intellect places 
round doctrines of religion or views about the author- 
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ship of the different books of the Bible and of its 
inspiration. 

It may be conceded that modes of faith of this kind 
do not greatly infli^ence conduct ; but it is different 
with those convictions too deep for words which go 
down into our heart of hearts and touch our 
consciences. Savonarola used to say that a man 
only believes that which he practises, and certainly 
our real convictions are very few in comparison 
to the beliefs which we only believe that we 
believe. 

Most respectable people have opinions about religion 
just as they have books in their houses. What these 
books are does not matter so long as they are locked 
up in glass-fronted cases. Suppose, however, that 
a young man have a small selection of volumes 
bought with diifi cult-to-spare money, and that they 
bear the mark of much study, then it is of great 
importance what these favourites are, for they cannot 
fail to affect the development of his mind and 
character. 

It may be true that the religion of all good men is 
much the same, but to say this is not to admit that it 
is immaterial whether a man have or have not a 
religion, or whether this religion be of a moral, 
unmoral, or immoral tendency. Take three repre- 
sentative men. The first thinks that Christ was a 
mere man who died years ago, and who has no rela- 
tion with us now. The second has not made up his 
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mind about Him. The third believes that our Lord 
still lives and reigns, and watches over us with the 
same care He bestowed upon His followers when on 
earth, and that He is the Judge by whom God will 
try the secrets of all hearts, making manifest the 
obscurest characters, and vindicating those who are 
defamed and wrongfully treated. Will the widely 
differing views of these men have exactly the same 
effect upon their liv^s in this world and in the world 
to come, and upon the lives of others whom they 
influence ? 

The truth of the matter seems to be that our real 
creed, not that which we merely profess, moulds our 
practice ; and, on the other hand, that if a man lead a 
low life his beliefs will seldom rise to a much higher 
level. The moral fruits of the Mohammedan creed, 
for example, are apparent in history, and they are 
very different from the moral fruits of the Christian 
creed. St. Paul speaks of a maxim among the Corin- 
thians, " Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die," 
Life was short, death came to-morrow. They did 
not believe in a hereafter, and they were quite 
consistent in living only for pleasure. "Getting 
and spending we lay waste our powers." Eating 
and drinking we lose sight of the life to come. When 
the immortal is overborne and smothered in the life 
of the flesh, how can men believe in the life to 
come ? •► 

When the Secularist tells us that no help from 
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Heaven is required for our life upon earth, he is 
talking like an African savage — say a Krooman, who 
calls a foreign-going vessel a star-gazer. "I," says 
the Krooman, " go. from headland to headland ; I 
steer by what I know ; I keep to the earth ; but the 
white man fancies that out of sight of land he can 
find out where he is by looking at the sun through a 
glass. Fool to think that from another world he can 
find where he is in this one ! " Surely it would be 
the Christian mariner who would be a fool if because 
of talk like this he should cease to guide his course by 
the Sun of Righteousness. We know that some men 
are better than their beliefs, and others worse, but 
these are exceptional cases, and the rule would seem 
to be that creed and conduct act and react upon each 
other. 

" But," it is asked, " if a man be sincere ? " Then 
his sincerity is the hammer that drives his belief 
home, and the stronger the sincerity the deeper will 
the point of the belief penetrate into his life and 
conduct. And the influence upon others of a sincere 
man is far greater than that of one who may be much 
cleverer but who is felt not to believe what he pro- 
fesses. It would then be truer both as regards him- 
self and others to say that it does not matter so much 
what a man believes if he is insincere as it does if he 
is sincere. 

The fact that some men who do not ev§n profess 
to be Christians have noble characters is no objection 
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to what has been said. This only means that some 
are more Christian than they know, just as many of 
us are not the Christians we profess and call ourselves. 
It is a matter of little moment what names we give to 
ourselves and others. The one thing that is im- 
portant is to be influenced by the Spirit of Christ. ' 

" Our Friend, our Brother, and our Lord, 
What may Thy service be ? 
Nor name, nor form, nor ritual word, 
But simply following Thee." 

If people who pray are sometimes rogues, so also there 
are swearing saints. If some men steal the livery of 
Heaven to serve the devil in, there are, on the other 
hand, those whose inherent nobility holds them back 
from professing a life which they fear they might not 
adorn. 

" A man," writes Oliver Wendell Holmes, " who 
knows human nature in its shirt-sleeves, who makes 
bargains with deacons instead of talking over texts 
with them, gets some things into his head he might 
not find in the index to his ^.Body of Divinity.'" 
And the Breakfast Table Professor goes on to say, " I 
have looked on the face of a saintly woman this very 
day whose creed many dread and hate, but whose life 
is lovely and noble." Where do people like this get 
what is lovely and noble in their lives ? Well, it 
certainly is not, as some seerh to think, from their 
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scepticism, any more than is the un trustworthiness of 
the deacons spoken of the result of their knowledge of 
Scripture texts. 

If it be true that the morals of many who profess 
Christianity are no better than those of persons who 
do not make this profession, the answer is that these 
Christians are only Christians in name. If people go 
to a physician of great reputation, say for curing gout, 
and get no benefit, this ought not to impeach his skill 
if it can be shown that they did not put restraint upon 
appetite, or follow any of the advice he gave. The 
sceptic who breaks away from the Churches because 
of their unrealities, their simonies, their corruptions, 
and so shakes himself free from the paralysing accre- 
tions of ages, is often more influenced by the Christian 
atmosphere, or at least receives the stimulus of the 
Christian spirit in a more untrammelled and a more 
pungent way than the more conventional believer. 
Impossible as it would be for Agnosticism or Uni- 
tarianism to produce the Christian atmosphere, it is 
always possible, and even probable, that an earnest 
Agnostic or Unitarian will be more sensitive to the 
Christian atmosphere already produced than a merely 
nominal Christian. 

We Christians ought to be at least as able to see 
good in others as was a celebrated Mohammedan 
teacher. Asked if a Jew is pure, honest, temperate, 
and hard-working, and a Mussulman the reverse, 
which should be considered faithless, the teacher 
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replied, "The Mohammedan, for the Jew keeps at 
least the moral injunctions of the Prophet." 

St. John tells us that our Saviour is the true Light, 
that lighteth every man that cometh into the vsrorld. 
If this be so, do not men of all religions and of no 
known religion derive, though they may not know it 
themselves, whatever truth and goodness they have in 
their lives from Him, and has not this been the case in 
all ages and in all countries ? It is not those who cry 
" Lord, Lord," that please Christ, but those who do 
the things He commands, A man may call and 
think himself an atheist ; but if he exhibit in his Hfe 
love, truth, purity, and moral beauty generally, he is 
surely a better believer in God, that is, in the good 
Being whose attributes these are, than a so-called 
orthodox person whose conduct shows indifference to 
or hatred of these things. Let us believe that the 
. tree of life has been planted by the great Gardener in 
more than one corner of the world, and rejoice " in 
the varied fruits of the Good Mind, though the trees 
be not labelled from our botany." 

And yet when so-called unbelievers produce the 
fruit of good living this may be more the result of 
Christianity than they acknowledge or even suspect, 
I have seen a huge tree that had been blown down 
two years before putting forth leaves almost as 
vigorously as when it was rooted in the ground. 
The leaves were the outcome of the sap that 
remained in the tree ; but after a time they would 
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bud no longer because the roots of the tree were torn 
up. • In the same way sceptics who have hafl a 
Christian education may still be nourished by what 
Renan calls the moral sap of the old faith — la seve 
Tnorale de la vieille croyance. Like the spies, they give 
a bad report of the land of Canaan, while all the time 
they bear on their shoulders clusters of grapes plucked 
from its vines. ^ 

" I fear," says Lowell, " that when we indulge 
ourselves in the amusement of going without a religion 
we are not, perhaps, aware how much we are sustained 
by an enormous ma§s of religious feeling and religious 
conviction, so that, whatever it may be safe for us to 
think, for us who have had great advantages and have 
been brought up in such a way that a certain moral 
direction is given to our character, I do not know 
what would become of the less favoured classes of 
mankind if they undertook to play the same game." 
To this may be added that universal scepticism would 
have to be tried for a considerable time, certainly for 
more than a single generation, before its natural con- 
sequences would show themselves to the full. 

If the good lives of some sceptics suggest the 
erroneous conclusion that the religion of Christ may 
safely be dispensed with, on the other hand, the bad 
specimens of Christians too frequently to be met with 
cause people to say that a tree cannot be worth much 

* In his darkest doubt Carlyle's " Sartor" says, "From suicide a certain 
aftershine (Nachshein) of Christianity withheld me." 
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which produces such fruit. " What drives poetry out 
of the world ? " asked Goethe ; and he replied, *^ The 
poets." So if it were asked, " What drives Chris- 
tianity out of the world, we might answer, "The 
Christians." " You see that elderly gentleman ? " 
said a young man to Professor Drummbnd ; "he is 
the founder of our infidel club." " But he is a 
leading elder of the Church ! " "I know he is ; but 
he founded our infidel club. Every man in the village 
knows what a humbug he is, and so we will have 
nothing to do with religion." This, of course, was 
bad reasoning, but bad reasoning is common. People 
in general do not discriminate ; if they did they 
would see that a counterfeit coin proves that the 
genuine article exists, and they would reflect that for 
every spurious sovereign in circulation there are 
thousands of solid gold. 

Dr. Mason Good once asked a young scoffer, 
who was attacking Christianity on account of the 
sins of some of its professors, " Did you ever know an 
uproar made because an infidel had gone astray from 
the path of morality ? " The young man admitted 
he had not, " Then you allow Christianity to be a 
holy religion by expecting its professors to be holy ; 
thus, by your very scoffing, you pay it the highest 
compliment in your power." 

When we say that without faith in the Christian 
religion the mass of men are unable to produce in 
their lives the best arid most lasting kind of righteou&- 
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ness, we do not, of course, mean a mere intellectual 
assent to certain propositions about Christ. We 
mean faith working by love, faith that binds its for- 
tunate possessor by cords of love to a living, helphig 
Saviour. But even this attachment to Himself on 
the part of His disciples was only valued by our Lord 
in proportion as it led to the keeping of the command- 
ments which He gave for the conduct of everyday 
life. However true it may be that our religion is in 
its essence attachment to Christ as a person, this can 
never mean to His name or His power as if He were 
jealous or arbitrary, but rather to that goodness and 
that truth which He embodies, and which commend 
themselves to the pure in heart. 

Charles Lamb once said that he had met in the 
street a curious combination, a professing Christian 
and a practising attorney. What he meant was that 
the falsehood and dishonesty which are characteristic 
of the dealings of some attorneys are inconsistent with 
the profession of Christianity. Probably a Christian 
attorney is not a greater contradiction in terms, as 
things now go, than is a Christian clergyman, 
physician, soldier, sailor, or member of any other 
profession. The thing to remember is that whenever 
any of us, whatever our business in life may be, do 
what is inconsistent with the spirit of Christianity, we 
show, in so far as we do so, that we are not rooted 
and grounded in that faith. It was the King Himself 
who said that they would come from the east and 
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west and north and south, and should sit down in the 
kingdom of God, but that the children of the king- 
dom would, if they were disobedient, forfeit their 
inheritance. 
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But I say unto you, Swear not at all.'* 

But I say unto you, That ye resist not ,evil ; but whosoever shall 
smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also. Give to him 
that asketh thee, and from him that would borrow of thee turn not thou 
away. Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth. Therefore I 
say unto you. Take no thought " (Be not anxious — R.V.) " for your life, 
what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink ; nor yet for your body, what 
ye-shall put on." — Matt. v. 34, 39, 42; vi. 19, 25. 

IT is not very logical to adhere, as some people do, 
to the ethical teaching of Christ, while they 
reject the supernatural contents of the revelation in 
which that teaching is rooted. Strange that those 
who profess to have nothing to do with the super- 
natural do not see that the morality of the Sermon on 
the Mount is not natural but supernatural, and that 
the claims of the Preacher to Divine authority, though 
they may not be as clearly expressed in this discourse 
as they are in other parts of the New Testament, are 
implied in every sentence. We do not approve, 
however, of the hard, Church-militant way of pushing 
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sceptics into further unbelief by the point of the 
bayonet of logical consistency. Rather we rejoice in 
the inconsistency that leaves any remnant of belief to 
which they may cling. 

But it is, however, the difficulties which the words 
at the head of the chapter present, not to sceptics, but 
to sincere Christians that we desire to consider. These 
last find that it is impossible to obey literally the 
commands of Christ we have quoted unless they act 
like madmen and oppose the whole of the world's 
legitimate everyday business. Yet they have an 
uncomfortable feeling that perhaps they are inconsis- 
tent for not doing so, or come to the no less erroneous 
conclusion that a Christian life cannot be realised in 
modern society. 

Is it then possible, or even right, to literally obey 
Christ's precepts concerning taking no oaths, not 
resisting evil, almsgiving, providence, and similar 
matters ? Certainly there is no question which is 
.answered — when it is not shirked altogether — with 
less straightforwardness and sincerity than this. We 
preach and profess what we never dream of practising, 
and what we could not practise so long as the social 
state and laws of Europe continue as they are. It 
may then be useful to point out how, in these cases, 
as in so many others, it is the letter that killeth, and 
the spirit that giveth life ; how such precepts of Christ 
are a guide to the spirit we must cherish, not to the 
conduct we must pursue ; how the picturesque forms 
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in which they are conveyed to us ought to be 
distinguished from their inner reality and meaning : 
how, lastly, it would be often impossible to obey 
literally such particular precepts without disobeying 
the principles which suggested them, and opposing the 
whole spirit of our Lord's teaching.^ 

The first precept against taking oaths is violated in 
the letter in our law courts ; but we can and ought to 
obey it in spirit by cultivating habitual truthfulness 
that would render oaths unnecessary. The command 
not to resist evil, but when struck on one cheek to 
turn the other never has been obeyed by any body of 
Christians, for even those who did not resist evil, never 
went the length of facilitating attack. No sane 
Christian ever turned his left cheek to him who smote 
him on the right. To do this literally would be to 
irritate an angry man to fury, and we are sure that 

* There are occasions when the precept not to resist evil might be 
obeyed because no social duty compels us to assert ourselves. Our cheek 
may not have been struck, but a nasty thing may have been said about us 
in a newspaper or in the circle where we move. We know who it is 
that has sown these tares for us, but we ought not to be content till we 
have crushed out all desire for vengeance as far as our own personal 
feeling is concerned. 

Misfortunes happen to people who can be profitably helped, that is such 
as will resume the normal course of a self-helping life, i John iii. 17, 
and James ii. 15, 16, speak of helping not professional tramps but 
" a brother " or a sister, i.e.y a fellow-Christian. And in those days there 
was a great probability that a member of the Christian society would be 
one who had character enough to profit by help. But it soon became 
necessary to "organise charity" by desiring the faithful t© give only 
indirectly through the bishop (Cf. "The Sermon on the Mount," 
Canon Gore, p. 94). 
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Christ did not mean us to oflFer provocation to -fresh 
violence. Because our laws are well administered, it is 
seldom now that blows are aimed at us, and when they 
are, the necessity for self-defence and resistance to evil 
is taken out of our hands. We pay taxes and employ 
the police to resist for us. So long as bad people 
exist in the world, if they are not to get the upper 
hand, there must be police and laws to restrain and 
punish them. Who among us would advocate their 
abolition. Yet so long as police and laws resist evil 
for us, this precept of non-resistance is not obeyed in 
the letter, though in spirit it may be. Indeed, if it 
were always obeyed literally it would sometimes violate 
that brotherly love which is the essence of Christian 
morality, for the worst service that could be done to 
the violent would be to allow them to go unpunished. 
This would be to encourage them in their violence, 
and to make them heap up wrath against the day of 
wrath. It is not humane towards themselves, and 
very cruel towards the gentle and good, who would 
soon be trampled under by the brutal and bad if these 
were permitted to become " masters of the situation." 
What, then, can we learn from this command if it 
cannot and should not be obeyed literally ? We can 
and we should learn from it not to cherish resentment 
against those who misrepresent, slander, or insult us ; 
to be as free from revenge as a judge on the bench 
when duty requires us to take measures to resist or to 
redress an injury ; to be righteously indignant at 
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wrongdoing, but not to allow the sense of the wrong 
done to ourselves to exaggerate the guilt of the 
wrongdoer, or to make us desire for our personal 
satisfaction that he should sufiFer for his oflFence. The 
precept teaches us that it is not enough to keep out 
of the way of a man who has ofiFended us, and say 
nothing against him, but to forgive him from our 
heart, which, it may be remarked, is a very different 
thing from merely " looking over " an oflFence. 

We now consider the precept, " Give to him that 
asketh thee, and from him that would borrow of thee 
turn not thou away." Would it be beneficial to 
society to literally obey this command, or is it not 
true that if you were to give to every one that asked 
you, idleness and drunkenness would be greatly 
encouraged, and much harm done to society ? Surely 
no conclusion is better established than that indis- 
criminate almsgiving not only does injury to the 
objects of it, in whom it fosters all mean and unchristian 
vices, but to the deserving poor, from whom it diverts 
sympathy. Indeed, it is not too much to say that 
indiscriminate almsgiving is a sentimental self-indul- 
gence, which every thoughtful Christian should resist. 

How, then, are we to interpret the precept — 
"Give to him that asketh thee." Wfe are first to 
reflect that the Gospel was not meant to supply a 
code of rules which would pass away with the 
circumstances that called them forth, but general 
principles which should guide the action of every age 
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and every condition of society ; that we are to ac- 
quire the same mind that was in Christ, and 'to let 
our behaviour flow freely from that. Besides the 
Eastern manner of speaking, perhaps the reason why 
our Lord clothed His commands in an exaggerated 
paradoxical form was to make it clear that they 
were not meant to be mere rules of conduct. He 
may have wished in this way to prevent those 
attempts at obeying the letter and neglecting the 
spirit, which had killed all spiritual life in the religious 
world of His day. Christ desired us to do all the 
good we can to our fellow-creatures, especially to the 
poor and helpless. He would have us to elevate, not 
to degrade them ; to foster their Christian virtues, 
not their selfish vices ; and the texts that w6 read as 
adjoining almsgiving are just those which, rightly 
interpreted, in the present state of Society distinctly 
prohibit it. What we have to ask ourselves is 
"What would Christ, with all the circumstances 
before Him, have directed in these times ? " 

" Lay not up for yourselves treasures on earth." If 
this were meant to be literally obeyed it would forbid 
the farmer to store his harvest in the summer for the 
coming winter, and would require him to give his 
wheat to the cattle or leave it on the ground instead 
of carrying it to his barns. 

In reference to this and that other precept " Take 
no thought," or as it is in the Revised Version, 
"Be not anxious for your life, what ye shall eat, 
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or what ye shall drink," &c., we should consider 
how impossible it is that our Lord should have 
meant that we should make no provision at all for 
the future. From the spirit of His teaching we may 
be sure that He considers that the man who, out 
of a good income, fails to lay up for a rainy day, and 
forms no plans for the future of his family, is guilty of 
a great sin. We know that St. Paul went so far as to 
say that " if any provide not for his own, and especially 
for those of his own house, he hath denied the faith, 
and is worse than an infidel." Our Lord was 
warning His hearers not to allow themselves to 
be weighed down with worldly cares, for this 
would undo all His teaching, and we have no right 
to use precepts addressed to those among whom 
this anxious carefulness for the future was in 
excess, to excuse our deficiency in the virtue of 
prudence. Had the Saviour preached to Englishmen 
of the middle and lower classes we may feel certain 
He would have used very different language, that He 
would have improved their improvident habits in some 
such words as these — " Take thought for to-morrow, 
and provide for its necessities, in order that when 
to-morrow comes you may be free enough from 
sordid wants and gnawing cares to have some 
moments to spare for the things which belong unto 
your peace." 

But if we cannot and ought not to obey commands 
like those we have been considering in the letter we 
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can and we ought to do so in the spirit. Indeed, to doubt 
this is to disbelieve in Christ quite as much as if we 
were to believe none of the propositions in the 
Apostle's Creed — " If ye love Me,'* He said, " keep 
My commandments." No personal attachment, no 
ritual observances or assent to theological propositions 
was allowed by Him to serve instead of obedience. 
Still, we should remember that Christianity is not a 
set of precepts but a life — the life of Christ lived not 
away from the world but amidst its lawful business 
and pleasures. We have heard a clergyman say that a 
man once told him, when he objected to something in 
his dealings as being dishonest, " That may be religion, 
sir, but you see it is not in the way of business." Now 
surely if Christianity is not " in the way of business " — 
if it does not influence our daily life and make us 
better, men, it is of very little use to us. Its teaching 
is vain if it leave us in our sins, or is only a Sunday 
matter to be put oflF with our best clothes before going 
to our Monday's business. 

Very few, it is to be feared, of those who think that 
it is impossible for a nation or an individual to obey 
Christ's commands even in spirit have tried to do so. 
If they had made the experiment they would not have 
found these commands so " unpractical." It may not 
be practicable at present for nations to give up their 
fleets and armies, but the temper which Christ enjoins 
when He says " Resist not evil " would lessen the 
occasions of national quarrel and would more fre- 
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quently make possible a peaceful solution of difficulties. 
If we kept a check on our anger and sensual instincts 
we should never be guilty of acts of violence and of im- 
purity. It may be true that ambition to be rich^ which 
is the opposite of taking no thought for the morrow, has 
contributed to the development of the material pros- 
perity of the race, but it is also true that the race has 
become rich as the result of scientific discoveries which 
were made by men like Faraday who "would not 
waste time making money " ; and that it was only 
because these men did not lay up treasures on earth for 
themselves that they were able to increase the wealth 
of others. 

Of course if we separate two things which ought 
never to be separated, Christian morals and Christian 
doctrines, we need not wonder that the former become 
unpracticable. " Without Me ye can do nothing," 
was our Lord's warning to His disciples, and we must 
believe in God's relation to us and our relation to Him 
as revealed by Christ in order to discover the possibility 
of obeying commands that issue directly from that 
relationship. While we are without Christ His com- 
mandments are beyond our strength, but it is not so 
when we are united to Him as the branches are to 
the vine by which they are nourished and enabled to 
bring forth much fruit. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

CAN WE HONOUR ALL MEN ? 

"Honour all men." — i Peter ii. 17. 

** * What are men that He should heed us ? * cried the King of sacred 
song : 
Iqsects of an hour that hourly work their brother insect wrong." 

Tennyson. 

WHEN analysed, an average man is found to 
be composed of water, carbon, phosphorus, 
sulphur, potassium, iron, &c. In Bethnal Green 
Museum they may be seen in some fifteen bottles 
ranged side * by side ! Such is man when set in 
comparison with the universe. There is, however, 
a moral and mental nature in man, and this en- 
franchises him in the Divine constituency. 

He who does not believe in God has seldom much 
faith in man. And certainly if man be only a for- 
tuitous concourse of atoms and in no sense a son of 
God, it is not very easy to honour him for himself and 
apart from accidental circumstances. Love to man is 
on the obverse of the medal which wears the impress 
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of the love of God on the reverse. If we believe in 
an author, we value his autograph, and to the. true 
Christian every one is God's autograph. *'He that 
loveth Him that begat, loves Him also that is begotten 
of Him." I 

Then, hope for man is the answering legend to the 
cry of the Psalmist, " My hope is in Thee, O God.'* 
He who thinks meanly of man's destiny will think 
meanly of man, but we will honour man if we believe 
that he has great possibilities in the future, and that, 
though his life here may be short and painful, much 
wealth is laid up for him by his Heavenly Father in 
the bank of time. 

Speaking of hope for a future life, J. S. Mill has 
said : " It makes life and human nature a far greater 
thing to the feelings, and gives greater strength as 
well as greater solemnity to all the sentiments which 
are awakened in us by our fellow-creatures or by 
mankind at large. It allays the sense of that irony 
of nature which is so painfully felt when we see the 
exertions and sacrifices of a life culminating in the 
formation of a wise and noble mind, only to disappear 
from the world when the time has just arrived at 
which the world seems about to begin reaping the 
benefit of it. The truth that life is short and art is 
long is from of old one of the most discouraging parts of 
our condition ; this hope admits the possibility that 
the art employed in improving and beautifying the 

• * I John V. 1. 
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soul itself may avail for good in some other life, even 
when* seemingly useless for this." ^ 

Lovers of God love men ; they hope for them and 
toil for them. In 1877, at a reunion of natural 
philosophers at Cologne, a Berlin savant said : " Para- 
doxical as the utterance may seem, modern science 
owes its origin to Christianity." It does indeed, for 
the humble, patient, truth-loving spirit of true science 
is the spirit of Christianity. 

But whatever may be thought of this, most of 
those who have carefully studied history will agree 
with the thoughtful writer who says, *' There is not 
a secular reform in the whole development of modern 
civilisation which (if it is more than mechanical) has 
not drawn its inspiration from a religious principle. 
Infirmaries for the body have sprung out of duty to 
the soul 5 schools for the letter, that free way may be 
opened for the spirit ; sanitary laws, that the diviner 
elements in human nature may not become incredible 
and hopeless from their foul environment. Who 
would ever lift a voice for the slave that looked no 
further than his face ? or build a reformatory for the 
culprit child, if he saw nothing biit the slouching gait 
and the thievish eye ?"* But because they have seen 
more — seen the glitter of heaven and its true mint- 
mark beneath the dust and rubbish of many a sin and 
many a crime — Christians have been forward in this 
work. 

* J. S. Mill, " Essay on Religion,*' p. 249. 

* Martineau, " Hours of Thought," ijij . \%\, \'^x, 
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As the command to love one another was a new 
commandment, that is to say, new in its extent, so the 
precept to honour all men, given by St. Peter,' was 
new in extent. Before Christ came upon earth, the 
command to love and honour certain persons was 
given to both Jew and Gentile, but they never 
thought that these feelings should be extended beyond 
the members of their own family or their immediate 
neighbours or good people generally, to the foreigner, 
the criminal, and every human being. 

Even now, when Christianity has been in the world 
for nineteen centuries, the injunction to honour all 
men is looked upon rather as a counsel of perfection 
than as a command that can and ought to be obeyed. 
A great many people, it is to be feared, hold senti- 
ments not unlike that of an eminent judge, who 
exclaimed, " Honour and love all men, indeed ! If I 
had my will I would cut the backs off half of them." 
We think we ought to honour the good and the wise, 
and are sometimes only too ready to honour those 
who have place, position, and pelf ; but can we make 
allowances for the bad, do we suffer fools at all, not to 
speak of doing so gladly ; do we respect men as men 
whatever position they occupy in society, or whatever 
may be the amount of their property ? We can honour 
those who are in the same social set as ourselves, those 

• 

who share the same religious beliefs and feelings, those 
with whom we are generally in sympathy ; but hoW 

* I Pet. ii. 17. 
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do we feel towards the rest of mankind ? As an 
illustration, think of the way many persons who are 
not themselves remarkable for thoughtfulness and 
delicacy of feeling use that unchristian phrase, "the 
common people." As if any person were common, 
as if any one were without experience, thoughts, and 
feelings which make his life's history worth studying.. 

" Before I go any further," says Frank Osbaldistone, 
in " Rob Roy," " I must know who you are." " I 
am a man," is the answer, " and my purpose is friendly. 
" A man," he replied ; " that is a brief description. 
"It will serve," answered Roy, " for one who has no 
other , to give. He that is without name, without 
friends, without coin, without country, is still at least 
a man ; and he that has all these is no more." This 
is a lesson which those who dishonoiir men by speaking 
contemptuously of the " common people " have yet to 
learn. 

One reason why we should honour all men is because 
they are all good for something. A man may value 
himself very highly and despise others, but almost 
every one of those on whom he looks down excels in 
some respects . where he is deficient. We would see 
at once that we cannot afford to despise any one, if 
instead of comparing our excellences with his deficien- 
cies we compared our deficiencies with his excellences. 

The term Shechinah was used by the later Jews 
to express the visible majesty of the Divine Presence 
when resting on the mercy-seat in the tabernacle. %W5.^ 
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as it has been beautifully said, the true Shechinah is 
man — man made in God's image, with far-reaching 
intellect, noble heart, eternal being. 

" Mind that looks before and after. 
Seeking for its home above. 
Human tears and human laughter. 
And the depth of human love." 

" What," asks St. Paul, " know ye not that your 
bodies are the temple of the Holy Ghost ? " If this 
be so, to refuse to honour man as man is to commit 
sacrilege against God. 

The Jews would not tread on the smallest bit of 
paper, " for," said they, " it may have written upon it 
the name of God." Surely we should treat with equal 
respect all who are made in His likeness. 

This image of God is, in the case of most of us, 
defaced almost past recognition ; but it is never wholly 
obliterated, and this is another reason why we should 
honour all men. Some good remains even in the most 
degraded, and if we cannot find it, the reason probably 
is that there is not enough good in ourselves to attract 
or draw it out. The reason Christ saw good in those 
whom the world considered to be lost was because He 
was Himself perfect goodness. 

A beautiful apologue tells how Jesus Christ, arriving 
one evening at the gate of a certain town, sent His 
disciples forward to prepare supper. He Himself, 
intent on doing good^ walked through the streets into 
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the market-pJace. And He saw, at the corner of the 
market, some people gathered together looking at an 
object on the ground. He drew near to see what it 
might be ; it was a dead dog with a halter round his 
neck, by which he appeared to have been dragged 
through the dirt. Those who looked on were filled 
with disgust. *' Faugh ! " said one, stopping his nose, 
" it pollutes the air ! " " How long," said another, 
" shall this foul beast offend our sight ? " " Look at 
his torn hide," said a third ; " one could not even cut 
a shoe out of it," " And his ears," said a fourth, " all 
draggled and bleeding." " No doubt," said a fifth, 
" he has been hanged for thieving." And Jesus heard 
them, and looking down compassionately on the dead 
creature. He said, " Pearls are not equal to the white- 
ness of his teeth," Then the people turned to Him 
with amazement, and said among themselves, " Who 
is this ? This must be Jesus of Nazareth, for only He 
could find something to pity and approve even in a 
dead dog." 

We think too much of the mere labels of men, and 
consider our brothers only as so much property, so 
much professional skill, or so much social rank. Not 
thus did the Lord Jesus Christ estimate men. He did 
not fix His eye upon dress, or income, or position. 
To Him, Herod, Nicodemus, and the woman who 
was a sinner, were not merely royalty, learning, and 
degradation. His glance pierced straight through to 
the character, the soul within. To Him the man ot 
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woman was everything ; their position and surround- 
ings nothing. With sympathy and appreciation He 
saw in every man the image of God, though sadly 
marred, an immortal spirit capable of infinite greatness 
and goodness, and of which, even in its lowest degra- 
dation. He refused to despair. In a moment all the 
great and good deeds which the man might have done, 
and would have done, if only the circumstances of his 
life had been more favourable to goodness, mshed into 
His mind. Hfe made allowance for temptation, for in 
all points He Himself was tempted like as we are, 
yet without sin. He knew how much goodness and 
greatness there was in Himself, and that He belonged 
to the human race, for He was its Head and Repre- 
sentative. In thought, therefore. He attributed this 
goodness even to the most degraded of His brothers 
and sisters. That is to say, He honoured Himself, 
the ideal man or the Christ, in all whom He met. 
Therefore He could tell us to honour and love the 
Christ or the ideal man in all men, for He Himself 
had done so. 

We do not judge this righteous judgment ; we 
judge according to appearances, and too often make 
no allowance for the good qualities which people in^ 
more favourable circumstances would have displayed. 
Yet how many men are there that fail in one profes- 
sion, who would perhaps have been at the top of some 
other, if they had only been allowed to try it ? How 
many outcasts of society are there, who would have 
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been " living epistles, read and known of all men," if 
they had been brought up and h^d lived in more 
favourable circumstances. 

Whenever, then, we are tempted to dishonour and 
think little of men, because we have found so nlany of 
them worse than we expected, let us remember that 
Christ is our elder Brother, the Head and Represen- 
tative of the race, and that if we dishonour one of the 
least of Hi» brethren, we dishonour Him. Let us 
honour the Christ in every man. 

What would be our condition now if God loved 
and respected us as little as many of us love and respect 
our fellow-men ? Happily we know that this is not 
the case, for "in. this was manifested the love of God 
towards us, because that God sent His only-begotten 
Son into the world that we might live through Him." 
If God so loves us, we ought also to love and honour 
one another. 
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NOT LEFT ORPHANS' 



(Whit-Sunday) 

•* I will not leave you comfortless, I will come to you." — St, John xiv. i8. 

THESE words were spoken by our Lord to those 
eleven of His followers in whom He could 
unhesitatingly trust. It was the night before His 
betrayal, as He was reclining with His disciples after 
supper, that He spoke them. For a while the un- 
believing Sadducees and the fault-finding Pharisees 
were withdrawn. Judas was away at his work of 
treachery. And now our Lord speaks His last dis- 
course, which was both deeper and more uninterrupted 
than any He had before spoken to them. 

These were almost His last words. Many of you, 
brethren, know something of what is contained in 
the expression, "last words." You know with what 
eagerness those who surround the beds of dying 
fathers, mothers, husbands, and wives, listen to their 

* Sermon preached at, the Royal Victoria Hospital, Netley, and at 
Bermuda. 
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last words. We fancy that such words may contain 
something of prophecy concerning the kind of- life 
we are to lead when separated ; we catch every 
syllable of them because they may serve to guide 
our future course. 

What was the subject of this last discourse to which 
the disciples must have listened with bated breath ? 
He spoke of resting-places which He was going to 
prepare for them, of the deep mystery of the Godhead, 
and that He Himself was the Way to the Father, 
because He revealed His character and purposes to 
man. He spoke of a Spirit of truth w'hich would 
come from the Father and the Son into the hearts 
of all who were willing to follow His guidance. 

One subject, however, there was about which our 
Lord was especially anxious to speak to His disciples — 
the separation which was so soon to take place between 
Himself and them. He did this in the most tender 
way. " Let not your hearts be troubled," He said, 
** ye believe in God, believe also in Me." And then 
after some more words, " I will not leave you com- 
fortless" (or as it is in the margin of our Bibles 
^^ orphans ^^)y "I will come unto you." 

Now there are in these words, I think, two comings 
of our Lord alluded to, corresponding to His two 
goings. There is His coming to His disciples after 
His resurrection in a bodily form, and again His 
coming in the presence of the Holy Spirit after His 
ascension, 
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Remark, too, that this second coming in the Spirit 
w^ a greater coming than the first. Yet, surely, His 
first coming to His disciples after His resurrection 
must have been a very important one ! How im- 
portant we can scarcely realise, for we cannot 
understand all He had been to them. It is with 
difficulty that we picture to ourselves the wretched 
plight of that little band of our Saviour's first followers 
on that night when their Master and Guide was taken 
from them. In terror they had fled away, when He 
who had been for more than three years their Hope, 
had pronounced from the shameful cross the words, 
" It is finished." 

What could His poor followers think of His pur- 
poses and of their future now ? What of that king- 
dom which Jesus had promised to establish ? What 
answer could they give to the scoffs of the multitude 
who found nothing worse to say of one of His followers 
than, " Thou, too, wert this fellow's disciple " ? 

You see in a crowded thoroughfare a little child 
crying as though its heart would break, and when you 
stoop down to ask it what is the matter, you are told 
between the sobs that it has lost in some turning of 
the street its mother, father, or other grown-up person 
who had brought it out. l^his is a very faint image of 
the grief and desolation which must have come over 
the minds of our Lord's followers when He was 
removed from them. Indeed, so far as we can see, 
if Christ our Lord had not appeared to His disciples 
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after His resurrection we would not now be Christians ; 
for how could the poor, terrified followers of a crucified 
Master have ever been able to found a Church if He 
had not reappeared to reassure them, to breathe His 
Spirit into them, and to give to them the instruction 
which was to guide their actions ? 

But, however important was this appearance of our 
Lord in a bodily form, it was as nothing to His coming 
in the presence of the Holy Spirit. The first coming 
was not so real as the second, nor so uninterrupted, 
nor so universal. 

Not so real ? you ask in surprise. How could a 
spiritual presence be more real than a bodily ? Ah, 
that is the way we have got into of thinking nowa- 
days. As ir nothing were real but what we can see 
and feel ! And yet, brethren, if we believe in God as 
the Cause of all causes, and that He is a Spirit, we 
believe in this case that spirit is more real than body. 
It is well for us who cannot have the bodily presence 
of our Lord with us now, but who may have His 
spiritual presence, to reflect that this last sort of 
presence was for the disciples more real and expedient 
in many ways than the former. 

Contrast the men, as they were full of doubts and 
misgivings before our Lord's ascension, with what 
they became after it. It would seem that before He 
ascended there was a sort of restraint upon them. 
They were afraid to ask questions. Much of His 
conduct they could not understand, and they were 
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full of doubts ; but we all know how lion-hearted 
they became when, at Pentecost, the Spirit of Truth 
came into their hearts. 

Again the spiritual presence of Christ is a more 
uninterrupted one than was His bodily presence. 
When with His disciples in the body, our Lord 
could only be in one place at a time. He used to 
come and go, appearing, for instance, in the room in 
which they were all assembled, and then as suddenly 
disappearing. 

The spiritual presence is also a more universal 
presence. When in the body our Lord was not 
always with His disciples. They might be toiling 
on the Sea of Galilee, and He on the shore. He 
might be in the house of Mary and Martha, and they 
might have to go a day's journey to find Him. But 
now all who desire to have the spiritual presence of 
their Saviour can do so — in India or Australia as 
well as in England. 

My brothers, is this spiritual, but nevertheless most 
real, presence of Christ with us ? Are we living in 
communion with Him ? If not, how can we be said 
to have any part or lot in that which is most in- 
spiriting and comforting in Christianity ? How are 
we to get this presence ? We may be sure that it 
does not come by merely reading what is said of it 
in the Gospels. The Jews, who did not believe in 
Christ, knew as much about Him as we do, if we 
merely read of Him. 
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Nor does that presence come to those who only 
talk about Christ ; who did this more than the 
Scribes and Pharisees ? and yet our Lord Himself 
had to call them hypocrites. 

As little does this presence come to those who 
merely call themselves His disciples ; for they may 
be traitors as was Judas. No ! the spiritual presence 
of Christ only comes into thq hearts of those who wish 
for, pray for, and work for it. 

And when it has come no one can deny it, nor say 
that it is unreal. He who has that presence is con- 
scious of a power beyond himself, of an image of 
the Perfect Man keeping him from indulging the 
promptings of his baser self, and urging him to aspire 
upwards. 

What blessings we miss when we never get into 
communion with Christ's spiritual presence — blessings 
which would save us from mean jealousies, frivolous 
vanities, and carping cares ! The indwelling of God, 
the union of the human spirit with Him, ought to be 
felt by experience, as it was by General Gordon, to be 
the central truth of the Scriptures. He who has this 
presence in his heart has a Safeguard against tempta- 
tion, a Friend in loneliness, a Comfort in bereave- 
ment. 

"I will not leave you comfortless" (or orphans), "I 
will come to you," is our Lord's promise. But we 
may make ourselves comfortless by shutting the door 
of our hearts against His gracious Presence ; or, if He 
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• 

have entered, by committing conscious sin, such a$ 
quenches the Spirit. 

There is not a more lonely person than the man 
who either does not believe in God, or who fights 
against His Father in heaven, and by so doing makes 
an orphan of himself. " He mourns with an orphaned 
heart by the side of Nature, which no World-Spirit 
moves and holds together." 

Let us then take these precious words of the Saviour 
to our hearts to-dav. We are not left comfortless. 
This great feast of Whitsuntide is not a meaningless 
thing ; it is full of bliss-inspiring import. Ic proclaims 
to us that our risen, ascended, glorified Redeemer is 
in the world still |uid will be to the end, and not only 
in the world, but that His spiritual presence is in our 
hearts. It tells us that there is a God within our 
breast, that vve are not brutes -and must not live as 
such. 

"So nigh to glory is our dust, 

So near is God to man ; 
When duty whispers low, ' Thou must,* . 

The soul replies, ' I can.' " 
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THE RECEIVER OF SINNERS ^ 
"This Man rcccivcth sinners." — Luke xv. 2. 

• 

IT often happens that the things charged against a 
good man constitute his highest praise. We 
must be very worthless if no one tfiinks it worth while 
to abuse us. We are not now hurt by bodily per- 
secutions, but there are little social persecutions for 
righteousness* sake which are diflScult to bear. Let 
those who have to bear them think of the Scribes and 
Pharisees murmuring against Jesus for receiving 
sinners — that is, for doing what has made and will 
make Him beloved in all ages. 

It has been said that some books are like copper, 
some like silver, and a few like gold, but that the 
Bible is a book of bank-notes. Certainly the text, 
"This Man receiveth sinners," is one of the most 
valuable of these notes. And yet every one cannot 
appreciate it. To enter into the spirit of the words, 
we need what has been called " brokenness," We 

' Preached in the Military Prisons at Cork and Gosport. 
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must have a broken heart and a contrite spirit. 
"They that are whole need not a physicJlin," . said 
the Good Physician Himself, "but they that are 
sick : *' and " I came not to call the righteous, but 
sinners to repentance." He meant that those who 
consider themselves righteous will not think of coming 
to Him. If they would come He would receive them 
too. Talking of different systems of moral philosophy, 
a lady not long ago said in my hearing, "These 
theories are no doubt beautiful and good, but what 
would I do with my ferocious temper if I had not 
Jesus Christ to go to ? " The more we think of the 
worse than failure of our past lives, and of our inability 
to do better in the present and future without His 
help, the more do we rejoice in the words, "This 
Man receiveth sinners." How would it be with us if 
Jesus Christ only received people whose qualifications 
in righteousness were of a high standard ? 

When on earth He received and spoke tenderly to 
those whom society counted lost. It was that feature 
in His character, that tender, hoping, encouraging 
spirit of His, which the prophet Isaiah fixed upon as 
characteristic, "A bruised reed will He not break." 
And what He did when on earth He does now. All 
manner of men the Lord Jesus draws unto Him ; all 
kinds of sinners will He receive. He will receive the 
rich — ^Joseph of Arimathea is an example. He will 
receive the poor — Lazarus, the beggar, an example. 
He will receive the learned — Dionysius, the Areopagite, 
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an example. He will receive the unlearned— examples, 
the fishermen of Galilee. He will receive physicians 
— St. Luke, an example. He will receive soldiers— 
the Roman centurion, an example. He will receive 
tax-collectors — Zacchaeus, an example. He will 
receive thieves — the dying robber, an example. He 
will receive harlots — the woman who was a sinner, an 
example. He will receive adulterers — the woman of 
Samaria, an example. He will receive persecutors 
and murderers — Saul, an example. He will receive 
persons in trade — Lydia, a seller of purple, an example. 
He will receive statesmen and courtiers — the eunuch 
of Ethiopia, an example. He, will receive families — 
that of Bethany, an example. He will receive whole 
multitudes — those at the day of Pentecost, an example. 
But no matter how many examples you may bring 
forward of the loving reception of sinners by Jesus 
Christ, there are always those who say, " I am too 
wicked for Him to receive me." It is most difficult 
to get such morbidly hopeless people to believe in the 
love of God. You tell them that His love is over all 
His works ; but they will not believe that He loves 
them. They will hide from Him and distrust Him. 
They are quite right to be sorry for their sins and 
angry with themselves ; but how can they doubt that 
God is willing to forgive them after the revelation of 
His love that was made upon Calvary -s hill ? For a 
long time John Bunyan could not believe that God 
would, forgive him, but at length he convinced himself 
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by an argument which we commend to doubters. It 
is to be found in his &mous sermon, entitled " Grace 
abounding to the chief of sinners," He remembered 
that the Saviour, after His resurrection, had ordered 
remission of sins to be preached throughout all the 
world beginning at Jerusalem. At Jerusalem of all 
places in the world, why was the message of forgiving 
love to be first proclaimed there ? Because it was in 
Jerusalem that those lived, who with voice and hand 
had actually crucified the Just One. "If then," 
argued Bunyan, ** God is willing to receive even these 
on conditions of repentance, grace must abound to the 
chief of sinners, and I am not beyond its reach. Bad 
as I am, I am not worse than Pilate, Judas, and the 
rest of the Jerusalem murderers." 

So willing is Jesus Christ to receive sinners that He 
even receives the "devil's castaways." Who are 
these ? Those whose service the devil has ceased to 
reward by any remuneration of so-called pleasure. 
Oh, it is well for a man when the fruit of sinful 
indulgence turns to ashes in his mouth, for then, if 
not before, he may be induced to go to Christ. The 
prodigal son in the parable returned to his father 
because he was discontented with the wages of sin. 
He had tried to satisfy his appetite with husks, but he 
found that a husk is an empty thing, and by no means 
a substitute for food. Often as they are invited by 
God, some will not return until famine come to drive 
them back from their wanderings in the land of sin. 
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Then is the glory of Christ's Gospel seen, in becoming 
a refuge for those who are disappointed and dissatisfied 
with the pomps and vanities of this wicked world. 
The history of penitence, produced as it so often is, 
by mere disappointment, sheds only a brighter lustre 
round the love of Christ, who rejoices to receive such 
wanderers, worthless as they are, back into His bosom. 

The reason of our going to Christ and our condition 
when we go, does not matter. Just as we are He will 
receive us. His Cross enables Him to receive sinners. 
His Word compels Him to receive sinners. His love 
constrains Him to receive sinners. If passion rise in 
thee, go to Him as a demoniac ; if deadness creep 
upon thee, go as a paralytic ; if dissipation come, go 
as a lunatic ; if darkness cloud thy face, go as a 
Bartimaeus. And when thou goest, go always as a 
leper, crying, " Unclean ! unclean ! " 

But though we may come to Christ in our sins, we 
ought not to remain in our sins. If we have really 
come to Him our friends and neighbours will observe 
His influence in our daily lives. We shall tell them 
not only with our lips, but with our lives — by our 
patient continuance in well-doing and well-suffering 
that we have been with Him. The very name Jesus 
teaches us that if we really come to Him we shall be 
saved, not merely from the fear of punishment, but 
from sin. 

A celebrated French writer has said of the people of 
France, that it was " a nation of barbarians civilised : 
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by the conscription." He meant that through their 
military service the idea of public duty and discipline 
was brought to the mind of these masses, which with- 
out it were raw and uncultivated. Let us hope that 
though we in England have not the conscription, our 
army and volunteer force exerdse a similar civilising 
influence. But whatever may be thought of this, it 
is certain that the best thing that can happen to any 
man is to become a real soldier of Jesus Christ. If he 
do become one he will not be found wanting either in 
private or in public duty. 

But there are wicked persons who will pervert and 
make a wrong use of the most blessed truths. When 
told that God is so loving that He will receive any 
sinner who repents and comes to Him,' they think that 
they can put off coming as long as they like, and 
that it will be all right in the end. Few have so 
entirely decided for the devil that they do not resolve, 
or at least wish, to turn to God some day. Alas ! 
some day is often no day. "Turn to God," said a 
great teachet, " one day before your death." " But 
how," asked those who heard him, '* can a man know 
the day of his death ? " " You cannot ; and for that 
reason you should turn to God to-day." We cannot 
come to Christ a day too soon, but we may come too 
late. What ! is He not willing to receive sinners, and 
shall we not be pardoned if we repent even at the 
eleventh hour ? Yes ; but are we sure that we shall 
be able to repent then ? When we speak of the 
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robber repenting at the eleventh hour we should 
remember that there were two robbers, and that one 
of them did not repent. From the one who repented 
we learn that no one need despair ; the other who did 
not repent teaches the terrible lesson that repentance 
too long delayed becomes impossible. 

But why should people calculate in this ungrateful, 
unlovely way how long it is safe for them to live in 
the land of sin, and refuse to arise and go to their 
Father ? Is religion nothing more than an insurance 
against risk in another world ? If it were only this, 
and had nothing to do with the present world, it 
would be enough to become religious on our death- 
beds. Unconsciously, perhaps to themselves, some 
young people seem to say, " Now is not the appointed 
time for us to turn to God ; now is not the day of 
salvation ; wait till I get older. Don't trouble me 
about religion for about fifty years, and then, when I 
am going to die, I shall give the matter very serious 
attention." And yet if young people knew what 
religion is, instead of trying how long they could do 
without it, they would feel that every year and 
month and week and day they live away from its 
" sweet reasonableness " is so much of their precious 
youth wasted — lived on a lower level than it might 
have been. Mr. Pomfret, who became an eminent 
Christian minister, was converted at the age of 
nineteen ; yet the remembrance of so large a portion 
of life spent in impenitence ever after caused him 
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sorrow, and he used often the words of St. Augustine, 
" O Lord, too late I loved Thee." 

In some respects the young have more need of 
religion than the old. They require it to keep in 
check the force and passion which belong to youth. 
The old can do comparatively little good or harm, for 
the fires are nearly burnt out and there is little steam 
in the engine ; but what shall keep youth with its 
health and strength from rushing furiously down to 
destruction i 

All then, whether young or old, may and should go 
to Jesus, and they will be sure of a reception that is 
more than kind. He knows all the sins we have 
committed, all our life history since we were born, 
but He loves us more than He knows. He is touched 
by the feeling of our infirmities, for He is not only 
God but man, and this man receiveth sinners. He 
receives them into His bosom to love, and into His 
home to educate and make happy. 
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DIVINE SERVICE 



" All who are honestly employed in gaining their livelihood, or in 
serving their fellow-men, are servants of God." — L'tddon, 

" "P^ I VINE Service will be performed on day 

A->^ at hour." The Divine service spoken 

of in this common announcement is the only one 
about which many people think. They restrict it in 
their minds to saying prayers, singing hymns, and 
listening to sermons. Thus did not St. Paul. 
Writing to slaves, or, as they are called, servants, at 
Colossae, he concludes with the words, " Ye serve the 
Lord Christ." The sympathy of the apostle went 
into kitchens, nurseries, dining-rooms, refreshment 
bars, and said to the servants employed in these places, 
" Your work is full of difficulties and temptations ; 
but cheer up, for there is One with you who can 
lessen your difficulties, and strengthen you in the 
midst of temptations. Only do your work heartily, 
as unto the Lord, and not unto man ; knowing that 
of the Lord ye shall receive the reward of the inherit- 
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ancc ; for yt serve the Lord Christ." The work of 
these slaves, if done as in the great Taskmaster's 
sight, was as much Divine service as the most beau- 
tiful prayers offered up by the holiest bishop. 

The work of a true servant — that is, of one who 
really serves, and does not hinder, mankind — ought to 
be considered most honourable. Minister is the 
Latin form of the word. The Prime Minister of 
England means the first servant of the people and of 
their Queen. A minister of the Grospel is one who 
serves God and man by preaching the Gospel. We 
have seen, however, that St. Paul does not limit the 
term minister, or servant of God, only to " ordained 
persons." He would consider a housemaid or a groom 
who put the teaching of the Gospel into their daily 
tasks ministers or servants of God. " Whether, there- 
fore, ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to 
the glory of God." This was the rule he taught and 
practised himself, whether dictating an epistle, preach- 
ing on Mars' Hill, or making tents. 

Once Napoleon L said to a lady who had brushed 
rudely past a man carrying a heavy load on his back, 
" Respect the burden, madam." Servants would 
respect their burdens and try to adorn the work of 
their lives if they learned St. Paul's teaching about 
Divine service, and remembered who it was that said, 
" I am among you as one that serveth." If they did 
this they would give willing service, and not that sulky 
kind when the looks protest against what the hands do. 
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And they would put conscience into their work. 
" Robert," said a man, winking slyly at a shop- 
assistant, " you must give me good measure ; your 
master is not in." Robert looked solemnly into the 
man's face and replied, " My Master is always in." 
Robert's master was the all-seeing God. On saying 
that she was converted, a maid was asked how she 
knew that this happy change had taken place in her 
life, and replied, "Now I sweep under the mats." 
She had been in the habit of sweeping the dust only 
where it would be seen, but when she became a 
servant of Christ she tried to do the daily work of her 
life in a way that would please Him whose eyes are 
everywhere. "Whatsoever ye do, do it heartily as 
unto the Lord." 

" Who sweeps a room, as for Thy laws, 
Makes that and th' action fine." 

It is not difficult to discover whether work is done 
with eye-service only or heartily as unto the Lord. 
Wear for a week pairs of boots made on both prin- 
ciples, and you will feel the diflFerence. Which tent 
would you prefer to sleep under on a wet and stormy 
night : one every stitch in which was stitched heartily 
as unto the Lord, or one the stitching in which viras 
only done to earn so much an hour ? 

There are on the top of Milan Cathedral a forest, 
so to speak, of statues. On those that are placed 
highest, and which cannot be seen distinctly from the 
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ground, quite as much care and trouble has been 
expended as was employed in carving those each 
detail of which can be seen by passers-by. Being 
asked why this labour was bestowed upon what could 
not be seen, one of the artists replied, '^ God sees them." 

" In the elder days of Art 
Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part, 
For the gods see everywhere." 

These master builders looked upon their work as 
Divine service, and put conscience into it. 

On one occasion the late Dr. Andrew Bonar im- 
pressed upon his class of young women the necessity 
for thoroughness. He told them that every brick of 
Babylon had on it the king's stamp, and in the same 
way that all we do should have on it the mark of the 
King. Soon afterwards one of the girls had to go 
through the tedious work of cleaning a feather-bed. 
Whenever she felt inclined to scamp it the bricks of 
Babylon rose up before her. When next Dr. Bonar 
called to see her, she said to him : " Oh, those bricks 
of Babylon were a sore trouble to me ! " " Were 
they on your dusters and brooms ? " he asked. " No ; 
on a feather-bed ! " she replied with amusement. The 
bricks of Babylon are a trouble only because we must 
take trouble to do well anything that is worth doing 
at all. And what a satisfaction it is to think that our 
service is not rendered to man only, but is done for, 
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and accepted by, the King of kings and Lord of 
lords ! 

Carlyle once explained that Divine service should 
consist of work and not only of talk, in a way that 
was forcible rather than gentle, to one of the " muti- 
nous maids-of-all-work " that gave his wife so much 
trouble. This particular maid was untidy, useless in 
all ways, but '^ abounding in grace," and in conse- 
quent censure of every one above or below her, and ot 
everything she could not understand. After a long 
apostrophe one day, as she was bringing in dinner, 
Carlyle ended with, " And this I can tell you : that if 
you do not carry the dishes straight, so as not to spill 
the gravy, so far from being tolerated in heaven, you 
won't be even tolerated on earth." 

Divine service, then, means not something that is 
only performed on Sundays, but " the work of the 
week," done as in the Great Taskmaster's sight. The 
service that Christians owe to Grod is nothing more 
nor less than the natural outgoing or influence of 
their lives — lives which, blotting out the distinction 
between things religious and secular, make both one — 
all work religion, and all life worship. Such a view 
of religion gives interest and dignity to common 
existence. As with a Divine alchemy it transmutes 
the menial, monotonous, exhausting duties of every- 
day life into sacraments and benedictions. Ordinary 
humdrum occupations become Divine service. 

When the femous sailor, John Hawkins, set out 
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from Plymouth in 1564 with four ships to the coast 
of Guinea, he issued orders to his men, and the first 
order was to "serve God daily." The voyage of the 
humblest of us through life is more wonderful, more 
full of adventure, and beset with far more dangers than 
that which the old-world little ships that Hawkins 
commanded had to accomplish. Woe to us if on the 
troublesome sea of life we do not try to serve God 
daily. The reUgion that rules only one day in the 
week is not what "we want. Every day and all day 
long we are to fill our lives with Divine service. 
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CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM 



" Civilisation perfected is fully developed Christianity.** — Mn, E, B, 
Browning, 

THE greatest question of the day in Europe, and 
even in America, is Socialism. What do We 
mean by the term ? According to my dictionary, 
Socialism is " the science which has for its object the 
improvement of social arrangements." 

With such a science as this it is obvious that every 
Christian ought to sympathise. What he cannot 
always sympathise with is the iheans that are sug- 
gested or used for the improvement of these social 
arrangements. He may think that the remedy is 
worse than the disease, that more injury upon the 
whole would result from its adoption. 

Socialism ought to be carefully distinguished from 
Communism ; but the two words are often indis- 
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criminately used, and this confusion prejudices many 
against Socialism. 

" What is a Communist ? One who hath yearnings 
For equal division of unequal earnings. 
Idler or bungler, or both, he is willing 
To fork out his penny and pocket your shilling." 

Communists speak of property as robbery, but it is 
the motive power of social progress. Its magic, says 
Arthur Young, "turns sand into gold." What is 
wanted is self-help and not State-help, and the Church 
should never cease to insist, as St. Paul does, on the 
necessity of this. The apostle says that "if any 
would not work, neither should he eat," and he tells 
the Thessalonians " to work with their own hands." 
Indeed, he goes so far as to say that if " any provide 
not for his own, and especially for those of his own 
house, he hath denied the faith, and is worse than an 
infidel." 

In thus teaching the duty of self-help the Church 
proves herself a friend to the poor. Not so Com- 
munism. By destroying the right of personal owner- 
ship in the means of production, and by fostering 
dependence on State-help, it undermines the energy 
and self-help of all classes, and is the enemy of the 
poor quite as much as of the rich. 

But was there not, many ask, a community or 
goods, and were not all things in common, in the 
primitive Church at Jerusalem ? Certainly, but this 
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community of goods was not compulsory, but purely 
voluntary. It did not come about by any sort of 
confiscation. "While it remained, was it not thine 
own ? " were the words addressed to Ananias ; " and 
after it was sold, was it not in thine own power ? " 
It was a voluntary act of love rather than a duty. 
Still less was it a right which the majority might 
assert against individuals. There was no community 
of goods absolutely and universally enforced by 
apostolic precept, or as a necessary and permanent 
arrangement of the Church. This is plain from the 
scope of the almsdeeds of Dorcas ; from Mary the 
mother of Mark retaining her house ; from Mnason's 
ability to provide lodgings ; from the Hebrew Chris- 
tians having property of which they could be de- 
spoiled ; from the exhortations to almsgiving and to 
the distinct duties of rich and poor in the Epistles 
generally ; and from the recommendation to the 
Corinthians in particular that every one should lay 
by on the first day of the week as God had prospered 
him. The estimate of comparative needs recognised 
when these Jerusalem Christians parted their posses- 
sions to all men, as every man had need, shows clearly 
that property was not alienated beyond control. 

The Communism of the early Church was not so 
much a logical deduction from the teaching of Christ 
as it was the result of spontaneous "Love of the 
Brethren," who were all united by the same common 
bond, and all equally ready to devote their possessions 
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to the common welfare. And these early Christians 
had ever in their minds " the end of all things," and 
consequently regarded all worldly matters as of secon- 
dary importance. 

The arrangement at Jerusalem was not intended to 
be permanent. Large numbers of persons were bap- 
tized on the Day of Pentecost who had travelled from 
distant countries and had to be fed. Many, too, by 
becoming Christians, may have lost employment.' 

The Master Himself left no definite instruction as 
to the future organisation of His " little flock." As 
in other cases, so here. He laid down general prin- 
ciples instead of prescribing definite lines of conduct. 
The working out of these principles was left to the 
"new leaven" which was to reform character and 
indirectly society. Our Lord always refused — as when 
the brother asked Him to become a divider of inherit- 
ance — to interfere with the outward circumstances of 
life as regards either government or finance. His 
kingdom does not depend upon institutions, because it 
is established within the hearts of His subjects. It is 
the reign of God in man, and as such it is spiritual 
and invisible. 

Certainly the " sacredness of the money-bags " is 
not upheld by the Gospel. On the contrary, wealth 
and pomp are regarded with contempt as compared 
with " the pearl of great price." The rich are taught 

' May not the arrangement have helped to produce the poverty that 
existed among " the poor saints at Jerusalem " ? 
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to consider all their possessions as held in trust, and 
only lent to them by God for the service of the commu- 
nity as a whole. They are bound to be on their guard 
against doing harm with their riches — against demora- 
lising the poorer classes by profligate expenditure, by 
niggardliness, or, on the other hand, by careless 
almsgiving, by the temptations of their domestic 
service. 

Nor is it enough for them to cease to do evil with 
their money ; they must learn to do good. And as 
for the pride of money, it should never be found amongst 
Christians, for our Lord laid down emphatically that 
in His kingdom men were to be esteemed worthy not 
in proportion to their wealth or hereditary rank, but 
in proportion to their capacity to serve. "Whoso- 
ever will be great among you, let him be your 
minister.'* Those whom the Gospel would have 
humble and meek are the rich and great and strong. 
The strong are to bear the infirmities of the weak, 
and the meek are to inherit the earth. " All of you 
be subject one to another." 
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Oh ! let us keep our proper stations, 
Bless the squire and his relations ; 
Be thankful for our daily rations, 
And humbly fill our occupations ! " 



The duty of striving after such a standard of perfection 
as this has been preached rather more than enough to 
the poor, but the Bible tells the rich that they, too, 
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have occupations, and that they must humbly fulfil 
them. 

The ** patrimony of the poor " is not to be restored 
by means of violent social changes, but by moral 
influences working upon rich and poor alike. Christ's 
sympathy was with all classes, and He applied reme- 
dies to individuals in preference to propounding revo- 
lutionary theories for the construction of society. He 
did the same thing in reference to slavery. That 
institution was not forbidden by the Gospel, but the 
working of Christ's religion gradually undermined it. 
The pressure of persecution drew master and slave 
closer to each other. The former acknowledged the 
latter as not now a servant but as a brother beloved. 
In one little assembly they met together, they gave 
and received the kiss of peace, and shared with each 
other the memorials of their Saviour's dying love. 
When masters and slaves were bound together by 
such ties as these, cruel treatment was out of the 
question, and manumission was a mere question of time.^ 

The idea that underlies all systems of Christian 
Socialism is the "Secret of Jesus," the doctrine of 
unselfishness and self-sacrifice ; or, in modern phrase- 
ology, it is the doctrine of Altruism as opposed to 
Egoism, The principle was formulated by St. Paul in 
his Epistle to the Philippians : " Look not every man 
on his own things, but every man also on the things of 
others." 

* See Dr. Salmon's " Gnosticism and Agnosticism," p. 253. 
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But although the first heroic effort of the early 
Christian Socialists proved vain, the idea of a thorough 
social reformation in the Church, and by the Church, 
was not lost sight of, but has been cherished ever 
since by devout and noble souls. Louis Kossuth, the 
great Hungarian patriot, when asked to suggest a 
remedy for social evils, said, "If the doctrines of 
Christianity that are found in the New Testament 
could be applied to human society I believe the social 
problem would be got at." "So far," writes an 
eminent scientist, " the ecclesiastical body appears to 
me to have refused to do its share in our modern life. 
. . . What we want now is a treatment of Chris- 
tianity as an art of living. ... If the Church is 
willing to take scientific ground and give its thought 
to the conduct of society, I believe it can become 
stronger in human afiairs than it ever was." Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, not a too friendly critic, drew 
from the London strikes the lesson that "industry 
must be moralised by education, by morality, by 
religion — not recast by the State." Bismarck, it will 
be recalled in this connection, endeavoured as the 
leader of Political Socialism in Germany to effect an 
alliance with Christian Socialism in favour of his 
scheme of national insurance for the labouring classes. 

It is very true that it is not the office of the Church 
to propose any social programme, no more than it is 
the duty of any ecclesiastic, ^«tf Churchman, to enter 
the ranks of professed economists. But that would be 
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a poor and a shallow reading of Christian ethics which 
isolated religion from social life, and thought of it, as 
only too many Christians do, as something that con*- 
cerns only the individual. 

* If only the Church of the present day had courage ! 
Then she would tell the poor man that it is not the 
aim of Christianity to make all men comfortable but 
to make all men good, that often the highest condition 
can only be reached through physical discomfort, 
whether that of want or of voluntary self-denial. 
She would tell him that the real and perennial 
problem of life is not how to increase material 
resources, but how to perfect ourselves and our fellow- 
men. And if the Church had courage she would 
speak even more plainly to Dives. She would tell 
him that in Lazarus at his gate he should see one 
who has a right to his kindly words as well as to 
kind deeds ; a right not merely to have his sores 
dressed and to get crumbs, but to share something of 
the grace and culture that wealth enables Dives 
himself to enjoy, and therefore enables him to com- 
municate. 

Happily the rich are beginning to recognise the 
truth that all our gifts and possessions are held in 
trust for the general good. The great Communistic 
principle, " All for each and each for all," is gaining 
practical attention not merely in legislation but in 
voluntary generosity. 

But the rich have difficulties as well as the poor, 
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and one of these lies in determining how to expend 
their money in a way that will prove beneficial to 
society. The question, "To whom or to what 
cause shall I contribute money ? " must be a very 
anxious one to conscientious men of wealth. ** How 
are we to measure," we may suppose rich men to ask, 
" the relative utility of charities ? And then political 
economists are down upon us if by mistake we help 
those who might have helped themselves. It is easy 
to talk against our extravagance ; tell us rather how 
to spend our money as becomes Christians ; " that is 
to say, for the greatest good of the greatest number. 
The fact is, riches must now be considered by all 
good men as a distinct profession, with responsibilities 
no less onerous than those of other professions. And 
this very difficult profession of wealth ought to be 
learned by studying social science and otherwise with 
as much care as the professions of divinity, law, and 
medicine are learned. When in this way the rich 
accept and prepare themselves for the duties of their 
high calling, it will cease to be a cause of complaint 
that in the nature of things money tends continually 
to fall into the hands of a few large capitalists. 
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IS THERE ANY HELL ? 
^ They have not left us even an hell to believe in.'* — Carlyle. 

HELL is no longer mentioned " to ears polite." 
It would be an agreeable change from the 
sugary nothings of the mealy-mouthed preachers of 
our soft, luxurious age to hear once more — only once 
— a good, old-fashioned, fire-and-brimstone sermon. 
No one, however, would be frightened by it, for with- 
in the last twenty years the once popular, so to call it, 
hell has been utterly discredited. 

The Roman Catholic puts a priest between hell and 
himself, and the Plymouth Brother faces it with his 
fireproof formula — " Only believe." So, for one 
reason or another, the majority of men are more afraid 
of getting a bad dinner to-morrow than of going to 
hell after this life. We exclude our friends, too, from 
this place of torment, and only think of it as a penal 
settlement for opponents. To Orange men in the 
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North of Ireland it suggests a sort of Vatican palace 
for the Pope. 

The hell that has been taught was concocted from 
Virgil, Dante, and Milton, with just a suspicion of the 
Bible, and was too irrational to be believed. People 
were told that God was going to inflict monstrous 
punishments of a kind and degree that were unthink- 
able, and this has driven them to the opposite error, 
and now they hold that there is and will be no punish- 
ment at all for sin. A military officer, whose life was 
far from what it ought to have been, after reading a 
book called " Letters From Hell " said to me in a tone 
of alarm, " Why, it seems that there is something in 
this hell business after all ! " "I fear that some of us 
will know that to our cost," I replied. It was the 
first time that my friend had ever come upon any 
description of hell that he could in the least believe, 
and he was disagreeably surprised. 

Is there then any hell, or does sin escape scot free in 
another world ? This last would seem to be the 
opinion of a large number of people. " God is love," 
they say, and infer that because this is the case all, 
bad and good alike, will walk straight into heaven the 
moment they die. But can there be perfect love 
without perfect justice ; and would it be just for 
professional seducers, and those who fatten on the sins 
of their fellow-men, to be as well oflF afterwards as the 
pure in heart, and those who give their lives for the 
sake of truth and righteousness ? That is not true 
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mercy which rests on weakness and indifference to the 
eternal distinctions between right and wrong. 

There are two sorts of friends. There is the 
man who gives pleasure and comfort to his com- 
panions. He relieves them from troublesome thoughts, 
and satisfies that instinct for society which man as 
a social animal feels. This is good as far as it goes, 
for we are entrusted with the happiness of each 
other. Nevertheless, by how much it is better to be 
good than to be comfortable, by so much is he a 
truer friend who thinks more of improving the object 
of his love than of giving pleasure. 

The advice of such a one will always be good, 
though not always agreeable. He will never give 
present pleasure to be followed by future degradation. 
False, indeed, is that love which puts the lower above 
the higher, and drags down what it loves by pandering 
to desires inconsistent with honour and duty. 

Nay, more, human love must sometimes inflict 
positive suffering, " must be cruel only to be kind." 
Parents must correct their children. Friends are false 
to friendship if they do not discountenance when 
necessary, even by painful expedients, what is wrong 
in their friends. 

Of course this highest kind of love is that alone 
which is to be attributed to God. How false, then, is 
the whispered notion that those whom the Lord 
loveth, he chasteneth not ! What is inconsistent with 
the love of a Father, is that He should let His 
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children quite alone. If God were unloving He 
would let us alone, and care little whether we are 
good or bad, pure or impure, selfish or unselfish. If 
He were like some lazy, indifferent, earthly fathers, 
He would not take hold of us, as He does, and dis- 
cipline us, in order to make us like Himself. He 
would leave us to be mere creatures of our appetites, 
the sport of our own whims, the victims on whose 
vitals our besetting sins are to prey for ever and ever. 
Take away that severity which purges with hyssop, 
and we cannot realise God's love for us, because then 
He would not wish us to become clean. 

And so it is that those who, like David, have felt 
this, did not pray to be saved from punishment, but 
the reverse. He and other good servants of God, 
desired any severity that might cleanse them from 
past stains, deter from soft yielding in the future, and 
burn into their innermost being a hatred of sin. 
" Happy is the man whom God correcteth," says Job. 
To Israel Moses announces, " As a man chasteneth 
his son, so the Lord thy God chasteneth thee." 

And God's usual method of punishing us is to let 
us punish ourselves. We might purchase wisdom 
cheaply if we would obey the still small voice of Grod 
speaking in our hearts ; but since we hate knowledge, 
and do not choose the fear of the Lord, in order to 
show us our folly God takes away His despised counsel 
and reproof from us, and lets us eat the fruit of our 
own way, and be filled with our own devices. 
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Upon Israel this terrible condemnation was 
pronounced : " But My people would not hearken to 
My voice, and Israel would none of Me : so I gave 
them up unto their own hearts' lust : and they walked 
in their own counsels." In another passage it is said 
that when lust came upon Israel in the wilderness, and 
they tempted God in the desert, that then " He gave 
them their desire : and sent leanness withal into their 
soul." To punish the people for worshipping the 
golden calf, "God turned, and gave them up to 
worship the host of heaven." For rebellious Ephraim 
there was no other punishment than to be let severely 
alone. In his Epistle to the Romans, St. Paul records 
the punishment that was inflicted upon the heathen 
world in these words : " And even as they did not 
like to retain God in their knowledge, God gave them 
over to a reprobate mind, to do those things which are 
not convenient.^' 

When a man is "cursed with every granted prayer," 
he learns from bitter experience that it is possible to 
be his own worst epemy. He has got enough rope, 
and he proceeds to hang himself with it. He has 
plenty of opportunity to sow to the flesh if he wish to 
do so, and the natural consequence of this sort of sow- 
ing is a harvest of corruption. His long indulged 
desires become tyrannical tormentors. He derives no 
pleasure from indulgence, but he cannot do without it, 
" Evil men and seducers shall wax worse and worse, 
deceiving and being deceived." Having refused to 
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retain God in their knowledge, they go further and 
further in the direction in which they have set their 
wills : " He that is filthy, l^t him be filthy still." 

" What have we to do with Thee, Jesus, Thou Son 
of God ? " This is the cry of devil-possessed men, 
proud of their liberty, and not wishing any restraint to 
be put upon their actions. Those, however, who 
think back on the history of their lives, can trace most 
of their misery to the fact that they have tried to take 
themselves, so to speak, away from the guidance of 
God. They know that it would have been much 
happier for them if they had allowed themselves to be 
wound up like a clock and made to go right. Bitter 
experience has taught some of us, as it did Lord Byron, 
that for a man to be "lord of himself" is to have an 
" heritage of woe." 

Within the man who delights in sin and loves 
darkness rather than light, there i& a hell of his own 
making from which he cannot depart any more than 
from himself. In the words of Cardinal Newman : 
" If we wished to imagine a punishment for an unholy, 
reprobate soul, we perhaps could not ftmcy a greater, 
than to summon it to heaven. Heaven would be hell 
to an irreligious man. He would find no discourse 
but that which he had shunned on earth, no pursuits 
' but those he had disliked or despised, nothing which 
bound him to aught else in the universe and made him 
feel at home, nothing which he could enter into and 
rest upon." People may laugh at a hell consisting in 
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pools of fire and brimstone, but they cannot deny the 
truth of what this imagery is meant to teach. If they 
are thoughtful and serious they cannot deny the awful 
reality of the hell which is made by sin, and which 
cannot but separate the unrepentant sinner from God. 
That hell will be essentially connected with the past 
lives of the sufierers, its torment being, not an arbitrary 
punishment inflicted by Grod's will, but what we have 
prepared for ourselves by our sins in this life. We 
shall reap what we are sowing. What we are now is 
the exact result of what we have been, and so we are 
at this moment making ourselves what we shall be. 

We believe that Grod's punishments will be adequate, 
neither in excess or defect ; that they will be inflicted 
according to the capacity and opportunities of the 
offender. Whatever allowance can possibly be made 
for our weakness, for our ignorance, for the impedi- 
ments to holiness which we have inherited, for those 
which the circumstances of our lives have created — 
this will certainly be made. We know who is to be 
our Judge — the Man Christ Jesus ; He who was 
tempted like as we are, and who is therefore touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities.^ 

' James I. tried his hand at judging, but when he heard both sides 
he became so perplexed that he abandoned the work in despair, saying, 
** I could get on very well hearing one side only^ but when both sides have 
been heard, by my soul, I know not which is right.*' Here, as in so 
many cases, it was a little knowledge that was dangerous. If the 
monarch had had more knowledge and could have known more of the 
circumstances of the lives of the accused and of the motives that actuated 
their conduct, he would not have been perplexed. This perfect know- 
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And we believe that God's punishments will be ot 
a reformatory character. Does the spirit of Christ 
prompt men nowadays to devise plans by which 
prisoners will be made better and not worse, and shall 
God's chastisements make sinners worse instead of 
better ? 

Are the generality of men good enough for the 
popular fixed heaven, or bad enough for a fixed hell ? 
Chihdren are quaintly honest in their prayers, as in 
other things. " O Lord ! " prayed a little girl, " make 
me very good, even better than I am." Some grown- 
up people may feel very good, and fit to go at once 
into heaven ; but for the rest of us, a little purgatorial 
cleansing to make us even better than we are would 
not be out of place. 

It may be that through sphere after sphere of 
reformatory punishment we shall all have to pass, until 
we become what God would have us be — until the 
results of Christ's atoning love shall be fiiUy realised in 
that hour to which the apostle looked forward when 
he said, ^^ And when all things shall be subdued unto 
Him, then shall the Son also be subject unto Him that 
put all things under Him, that God may be all in all." 

I believe in purgatory, but not in a purgatory of 
which priests have latch-keys. 

ledge, however, no earthly sovereign possesses, and therefore it is a great 
relief to have a witness in heaven who knoweth whereof we are made 
and remembereth that we are but dust. 

All judgment is committed to Jesus Christ. This to the believer is a 
consideration full of comfort. ^^My Redeemer is nty Judge, He who 
died for me passes the final sentence.** 
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THE ATONEMENT ' 



** Verily, verily I say unto you, except a grain of wheat fall into the 
ground and die, it abideth by itself alone ; but if it die, it beareth much 
fruit."— 7o*« jtii. 24 (R.V.). 

IN these words our Lord represents His own sacrifice 
as parallel with the great law of self-sacrifice 
which runs through all nature. As a grain of wheat 
cannot bear fruit except it die, so Christ could only 
save others by dying and not saving Himself. 

No law of nature is more universal or more 
mysterious than this — that whoever or whatever saves 
others cannot save themselves. Has not the deer to 
die that the tiger may live ? Are we not indeed 
reminded of this law of life from death every time we 
sit down to dinner and eat of those animals by the 
death of which we live ? Are not too nearly all the 
luxuries, pleasures, and ev^n necessities of our lives 
procured by the sweat of another's brow and by the 
toil of another's hands? In such instances as 

' Preached at St. Saviour's Forest Hill, London. 
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these, the law of self-sacrifice is obeyed unconsciously 
or instinctively. Not so, however, when our Savipur 
voluntarily submitted t;o it " for us men and for our 
salvation." Consciously and with full power either to 
take it up or to lay it down, He sacrificed His life, 
and by doing so, submitted His will to God's.. 
"Wherefore when He cometh into the world He 
saith, Sacrifice and offering Thou wouldest not. In 
burnt offerings and sacrifices for sin Thou hast no 
pleasure. Then said I, Lo I come (in the volume of 
the book it is written of Me), to do Thy will, O God.*' 

Our Lord, representing as He does the human race, 
offered to God a life and death of perfect obedience, 
and now all who will may unite themselves to Him 
and be "accepted in the Beloved." 

And on man's part the fear which skulks away from 
the sanctity and justice of the All-seeing and the All- 
powerful is gone. Clinging to the Cross of Jesus, we 
look into the face of the Everlasting Father. " With 
joy we draw water out of the wells of salvation." 

All speculations as to why Christ should have to 
suffer for us are unprofitable and useless so long as we 
only "know in part." No answer to our questions 
about the why of the atonement can be given until we 
are enabled to solve that greater mystery of which it 
forms a part — namely, the origin and continuance of 
sin •and suffering in God's world concerning which — 

" What hope of ans\yer or redress ? 
Behind the veil, behind the veil." 
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Unhappily, however, those who would be wise above 
that which is written, are not content to simply accept 
for their souFs comfort the fact that Christ died 
for thems They vainly speculate and form theories 
as to why He did so, none of which are at all reliable, 
and some are of such a sort as to present stumbling- 
blocks to the acceptance of Christianity on the part 
of many good and spiritually minded men. 

The common theory is that God's justice demanded 
a victim, and that an innocent one would do as well 
as another. But we may ask, Is this justice ? or is it 
not the. case that if we men acted on such justice in 
our law courts and in the afifairs of life generally, the 
very idea of justice would soon be lost ? " The soul that 
sinneth, it shall die," is surely the voice of conscience. 

Nor should we ascribe acts of injustice to God 
which we would not to a good man, and then say that 
we are not to judge of God's justice from our own ; 
for there is nothing else from which we can judge of 
God's justice, goodness, and other attributes except 
from these in ourselves and in other men. 

When our Lord met His disciples as they journeyed 
to Emmaus, and opened their understanding that they 
might understand the Scriptures, He did not give 
them any theory of why He suffered, nor did He enter 
into any explanation as to the justice of God. Saying 
nothing at all of the why. He simply declared the fact^ 
"Thus it is written and thus it behoved Christ to 
suffer and to rise from the dead the third day." 
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Most people, it is to be hoped, have ceased to speak 
of the atonement as it used to be spoken of. Some 
there were who seemed to believe that there were two- 
Gods — one God the Father, a revengeful, blood- 
thirsty Deity, from whom we had to be sheltered by 
another, God the Son, Of course these persons did 
not acknowledge such a distinction, even to them- 
selves, but their language practically pointed to it. 

Let us remember, however, that it was God Him- 
self, who in His assumed human nature, died for us, 
and there will be no room for such a horrible view as 
that which represents the Ruler of the Universe, so 
full of childish rage as to be indifferent on whose head 
His blow should fall. Let us remember that in some 
mysterious way, unexplained by Scripture, God's 
victim was Himself, and then we shall not represent 
Him by terms which well describe the ungoverned 
anger of Saul missing his stroke at David who had 
offended, and in disappointed fiiry dashing his javelin 
at his son Jonathan ; but which do not well describe 
this inexplicable miracle of mercy, that the All- 
powerful God, instead of crushing us sinners, should 
come down from heaven to die for us in order that 
we might have proof of His lovingkindness towards 
us, and so be won from sin and selfishness to Him- 
self and righteousness. 

Oh, brethren, let not our selfishness gloat over 
the atonement as an ingenious scheme for saving us 
from punishment merely ! Whoever can acquiesce in 
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the thought, ^^ Christ has sufiFered, I am safe; He 
bore the agony, I take the reward," chiefly in 
reference to personal safety, and without desiring 
to share His Saviour's cross, aspire to enjoy the 
comfort and benefit of His sacrifice, has in him that 
selfish spirit which takes all and gives nothing — the 
very opposite spirit to His, who said, " It is more 
blessed to give than to receive." 

Why do we sufiFer ? Why have we such strong 
temptations and so little power to resist them ? 
Why do the wicked prosper ? Why, in a word, 
are there so many dark and unintelligible mysteries 
of sorrow in God's world ? The Cross of Christ 
answers such questions as these by telling us simply 
to have faith in God. Christ died, not to alter God's 
will, but to fulfil it ; not to satisfy God's anger, 
but to manifest His love ; and therefore the Cross 
proclaims that sin and sufiFering, however they got 
into the world, are hateful to God and will one day 
be destroyed. 

And not only have we received through our Lord 
Jesus Christ atonement to God (Romans v. ii), but 
we have received through Him at-one-ment or recon- 
ciliation to ourselves, to our fellow-man, and to duty. 

We may be forgiven but we cannot always forgive 
ourselves. We have lost self-respect and feel utter 
failures. Thoughts of our long-lost innocency, of the 
sins we have committed against God and our neigh- 
bour, areimaddemn^Ms. Then we realise and take to 
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ourselves this message of love, "Forget the past, 
think only of the present and of the future. Looking 
away from yourselves altogether, from your past sins 
and present feelings, to the ^ Cross of Christ, take 
courage from this revelation of God's love to try 
again." 

People, however they may difier in race, social 
position, temperament, mental and moral attain- 
ments, are all one in Christ Jesus, We cannot call 
any person common or unclean if we really believe 
that Christ died for him. 

The Cross of Jesus reconciles, we have seen, man to 
God, man to himself, man to his fellow-man, and 
lastly it reconciles us to duty and our lot in life. Do 
we fancy that we are not properly appreciated and 
that we have not got the place which our talents 
fit us to adorn ? Let us remember that once the 
life of God was lived in a carpenter's shop and that 
Jesus was among men "as he that serveth." 

The Cross may appear ** foolishness " to us, as it did 
to the Greeks of old, when we are comfortable and 
prosperous, lazy and selfish. Then we shrink from 
the thought of Christ on His -Cross, which tells us 
that better men than we have had to suffer. But 
when the tempest comes, when shame, poverty, 
anxiety, bereavement, sickness come, when we try 
to speak truth and find that speaking truth and 
doing right bring a remuneration which is not always 
agreeable in this world, then indeed the Cro^ Vifc^\>s^ 
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to mean something to us. In our misery we look up 
to heaven and ask : Does Grod care for my trouble ? 
Does He understand what it means ? When men 
"daily mistake my words," and when "all they 
imagine is to do me evil," have I a Heavenly Father 
to whom I may appeal or must I fight the battle 
of life alone, without sympathy or help from God 
who made me ? 

Then does the Cross of Christ say to us as nothing 
else could : God does understand and feel with you, 
for Christ does so — Christ has suffered all this before 
you. He, the Son of God, endured poverty, persecu- 
tion and death for .you that He might be touched 
with the feeling of your infirmities, and that by 
considering Him that endured such contradiction of 
sinners against Himself, you might not be wearied 
and might not feint in your minds. 
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